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OUR BUSINESS ‘METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
inentsin this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 

.deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comoulaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to ‘adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise @ person | who- Savior what to do n next. "The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut, and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


~ Don’t moan unless y you are badly hurt. 

Be liberal with plaster in the horse stable. 

The best armor is to keep out of gun shot. 

Believe only half you hear of a man’s wealth. 

See if the slugs are at your pear trees. Douse 
them with dust. 

A hard piece of dried beef can be softened by 
soaking it in some milk. 

A sharp knife in a long handle for cutting out 
rye heads in the wheat. 

The grape vine should be tied up. 
dangle it will stop growing. 

Again we say if overheated bathe the wrists in 
cold water. This will cool you'off. 

Talk up the Farm JOURNAL among your neigh- 
bors. We want them all to take the paper next fall. 

One barber shaves not so close but another 
finds work. The railroads skin the farmers, yet 
the middleman gets his work in all the same. 
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If left to 
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Practical not Faneu Farming. 





Doo-knepere: should send practical hints to the 
FarM JOURNAL. We hope to make our bee col- 
umn as famous as our poultry department. 
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» Mowing thesecds along jcumside 0+ the force, 
and neglecting to mow the roadside is bad policy, 
although the public ought to pay for the road- 
side mowing. 

Oliver Overtop threshes out his grain at once 
and sells it. This gives the rats no chance and he 
saves twenty per cent. in shrinkage, besides hav- 
ing the ready cash for use when it will do the 
most good. Oliver pushes his hogs for growth 
and fatness in warm weather and sells them early 
to stop expense. All such points are taken at the 
Overtop farm, and the times are nct as hard there 
as they used to be. Oliver means to vote a farm- 
ers’ ticket this fall if he can find one. 








Sweet summer, parent of the royal rose 
And virgin lily, and the thousand flow’rs 
That offer incense thro’ the golden hours. 
Thy presence over earth and ocean throws 
A glory borrowed from the light that glows 
In Paradise, where summer ever reigns ! 
Thy beauty’s everywhere—in grassy lanes, 
In leafy woods, and where the river flows 
Melodious thro’ the meadows to the sea. 
Music from dewy morn till evening’s close 
Is near, filling the heart with ecstacy, 
And lulling painful thoughts into repose. 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN, 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Whatever of truth there is in the old saw about 
a ‘‘ Little Farm Well Tilled ” applies to the little 
garden well tilled. My experience this season 
with a small experimental plot proves to me that 
by thoroughly enriching and working the soil and 
keeping the ground occupied by successive plant- 
ing, a very limited amount’ Of*ground will suffice 
to supply a family with vegetables. 

Breaking the upper crust around plants is not 
sufficient in certain conditions of the soil. When 
I find it compact underneath I put the small teeth 
of the cultivator down as far as they will go. I 
am not so afraid of breaking off the feeding roots 
as some farmers seem to be. Of what use are 
feeding roots when the feed is either locked up in 
or kept away by a hard impenetrable soil ? Where 
I cannot run the cultivator I use a pronged hoe, 
but I go down to the roots. 

In working around close planted root crops 
like carrots, beets and parsnips, I have found 
nothing to wholly take the place of the little five- 
finger hand weeder. This is found at mdst coun- 
try stores and costs ten or fifteen cents. 
also in working in my celery plant beds. 

In showery weather it often pays to rake weeds 
up in heaps to prevent their rooting again. Of 
course the correct thing to do, theoretically, is to 
kill them as soon as they start by raking the sur- 
face over with a fine tooth rake. 

In the spring of 1889 I planted a new and won- 
derful strawberry to test it. It grew finely unti 
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50 Cents a Year. 


fall when the rust struck it. Not « plant survived, 
and not a berry did I get this season. Two other 
varieties at either end of the row continued to 
keep green and flourishing. The disseminators of 
this worthless novelty have changed its name and 
still continue to praise it. 

As soon as I ceased cutting asparagus the bee- 
tles covered the shoots with eggs which were 
hatched in time to begin to devour the tender 
branches as they appeared. Just then I had a 
few broods of chicks to hatch. I putahenina 
coop with twenty-five little ones and set her down 
in the asparagus patch. I brush and jar the slugs 
off twice a day and “the chicks do the rest.” 

Sweet strawberries cannot be grown where the 
leaves are shaded. Owing to the open winter, 
weeds, grass and white clover overran a part of 
my patch and grew above the plants, thus shad- 
ing the leaves. As a result the berries were late, 
soft and sour. 

I like to set celery a little below the level. It is 
best to shade the plants until firmly rooted. I 
have used boards laid on stakes about six inches 
above the plants. It saves labor in banking to 
set in double rows about eight inches apart. 


A CONN ECTICU T PEAC H ORCH ARD. 
A Proud Record of Success—Sixteen Thou- 
sand Bushels of Peaches from 35 acres 
last year. 

An account from the beginning of Hale Bros. experience 
in Peach Growing—Pluck, patience, fore-sight and 
industry, with little capital, bring forth remarkable 
results—An encouraging experience. 

NUMBER FOUR. 

Ordinarily in a climate congenial to the peach 
itis expected that trees will begin to fruit in three 
years after planting. Here in New England, 
however, it is not well to expect any fruit till 
you get it. Everything may be lovely for 364 
days in the year, when, if on the 365th day (or 
night either) the mercury drops to 18 or 20° below 
zero, you must hang your hopes on a willow tree, 
—or at least on some other tree than the peach,— 
for a year tocome. There are but few varieties 
whose fruit buds can stand much more freezing 
than 12 to 15° below zero, and we are likely to 
get that here in Connecticut nearly every winter, 
and occasionally 20° below. 

In speaking of the hardiness of fruit buds, I 
mean dormant ones on healthy well-ripened woed : 
buds that have been swollen by warm days of 
early winter, will not stand as much freezing. 
There is a vast difference in varieties as to 
hardiness. The Crawfords—early and late—have 
given us one light and one full crop in the 
past ten years, while Alexander, Smock and Hill’s 
Chili, produce good crops every year. Mountain 
Rose, Oldmixon, Stump, Keyport, Ward’s Late 
and Steven’s have given three full crops and two 
partial ones in the ten years. 

Knowing somewhat of the tenderness of the 
Crawford’s, when we began planting we planted 
but a few of them, and, also, but a few of the 
other hardy varieties mentioned. More than 80 per 
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cent. of our trees being about equally divided be- 


tween Mountain Rose, Oldmixon and Stump. There- | 


fore, although we bad over 6,000 trees planted pre- 
vious to 1881, it was not till 1887 that we had any 
considerable crop of fruit. That year about one- 
fourth of our trees started out for a full crop, and 
the rest promised more or less fruit. Those that 
blossomed full were very closely pruned by the short- 
eningin and thinning out process, cutting away fully 
one-half of the fruit that had started. Then early 
in July when the fruit was three-fourths of an inch 
or so in diameter, we commenced thinning by band 
picking, leaving the best specimens not nearer than 
four inches apart, one from the other. To accom- 
plish this on some 600 of the trees, we had to take 
off about four out of every five peaches that had set. 

This thinning was a slow and somewhat costly un- 
dertaking, and some of the help on the farm, as 
well as the neighbors, thought we were “‘ a little off” 
to ‘‘ wait six years for a crop of peaches and then 
destroy it when half-grown.” So, to please them 
and satisfy my own borticultural curiosity, a few of 
the full fruiting trees were left without thinning 
with the result in the fall of about the same yield in 
baskets per tree from the unthinned as from those 
where four-fifths of the fruit had been thrown away 
when green. However, the fruit of the latter was 
of such large size and superior color and flavor, that 
it readily sold on the average for more than double 
that from the trees where all the fruit had been 
allowed to grow. I was well satisfied that every 
dollar invested in the work of thinning paid us a 
direct profit of at least $5. Aside from the fact 
that the trees were not exhausted one-half as 
much as the others which had been obliged to pro- 
duce such a great number of peaches to obtain an 
equal number of baskets of fruit. It is the repro- 
ductive power that saps the vitality of plant as well 
as animal life. The tree that produces four baskets 
of fruit, each basket containing 200 small peaches, 
each having a pit with the germ of life capable of 
producing anotber tree, will be exhausted of its 
vitality almost four times as much as the tree pro- 
ducing an equa] number of baskets of peaches so 
large that 50 will fill the basket. 

It is a well settled fact among all intelligent cul- 
tivators of the peach, that it pays to thin the fruit in 
seasons of a full crop, although few practice what 
they know to be right. I am inclined to think that 
a man to do the work as it ought to be done, wants his 
‘*bump of destructiveness ” about as big as his whole 
head, and then he must “ wade right in” as though 
he were going to strip the tree atonce. The chances 
are, two to one, that he will then leave on more fruit 
than can be matured to the very best advantage. 
(The Judge Biggle Ten Dollar Prize Article—No. 2.) 

EARLY LAMBS FOR MARKET. 
THE LAMBING SEASON. 

This is the most important time and when the most 
eare should be devoted to the flock. The shortest 
period of gestation for the ewe is 146 days, the long- 
est 161 days, and the average 154 days. Therefore 
the lambing season may be expected to begin in 22 
or 23 weeks from the time the buck was first turned 
with the flock, although it does not always begin so 
soon, this being one of the uncertainties of the 
business. 

During this period the flock should be carefully 
watched, purticulafly if the weather is very cold. On 
dropping her lamb the ewe should be caught and the 
milk started, first removing the small scab on theend 
of the teat, enabling the lamb to readily supply itself 


with nourishment, which it will seek to doin a quarter | 


or half hour from birth, if the ewe has had proper feed 
and care. In most cases it will be able to start the 
milk witbout any help of this kind, but it frequently 
happens a ewe will milk very bard or have the end 
of the teat closed so firmly the lamb is not able to 
start the milk. To be on the safe side it is better to 
examine all. After the lamb has satisfied its hun- 
ger the balance should be all milked out to prevent 
any trouble resulting from a feverish condition of the 
ewe, and kept from becoming too full for several days, 
or until the lamb is able to take it all, as has already 
been referred to. In case of twins it is safest, (par- 
ticularly if the flock is large,) to remove the ewe with 
her lambs to a small pen or stall till she is sure to 
own them both. Sometimes while she is devoting 
her attention to the youngest, the oldest will be able 
to get on its feet and wander off to another part of 
the pen and get lost from her; when again brought 





| this be free from dirt of any kind. 





to her she may refuse to own it, having forgotten it 
by the other taking ber attention. By removing her 
and giving her less room the lamb cannot stray off. 

Do not be afraid to visit the pen too often. We 
have found it a good plan to pay several visits dur- 
ing the day, dlways the last thing before retiring and 
sometimes getting up in the middle of the night, 
when we thought there would be some new arrivals 
before morning. We have saved lambs by this 
means that would otherwise have been lost during a 
very cold night. When itso happens a lamb is lost, 
by exposure or any other cause, and another ewe has 
a pair of twins about the same time, it is a very good 
plan to put one of the twins to the ewe which lost 
her lamb. She can be made to own it with a little 
care. Both lambs will grow faster. Remove her to 
a small pen with the lamb, hold her for it to feed 
several times a day, and if she shows no signs of 
owning it, take a dog with you to her pen onve ina 
while. The fear of the dog will arouse the motherly 
instinct, and she will naturally have a desire to pro- 
tect her young, which will cause her to take more 
notice of the lamb and own it in a short time. 

To make the lambs grow as rapidly as possible 
they should have a small pen adjacent to the main 
sheep pen, to which they can have free access, 
through a smull opening where the ewes cannot get. 
In this pen keep a trough, covered over in such a 
way that they may get their heads in easily without 
being able to get in with their feet. In this trough 
keep at all times a liberal supply of very coarse, 
cracked corn, with all the fine sifted out, as it is apt 
to get up their nostrils. Also in this pen should be 
kept asmall rack filled with clover heads from the 
barn floor where the hay has been thrown down ; let 
They will begin 
to visit this pen when about a week or ten days old, 
and after the older ones have found it they will teach 
the younger ones. You will be surprised how often 
they will require you to fill up this trough. 

By following these directions they should weigh 35 
or 40 lbs. and be ready for the market (if early in 
the season) when 5 or 6 weeks old. This is a very 
rapid growth, but the writer has done this well, and 
in special cases even better. The earlier in the sea- 
son the lamb is ready, the higher the price and the 
lighter the weight, and vice versa. The butchers will 
take lambs by the first of February at 35 to 40 lbs., 
and pay sometimes from $8 to $10 each, while by 
the first of April they require them to weigh 50 lbs. 
and only pay $5 to #5.50, and occasionally even 
lower. There have been times in this section when 
they brought as high as $12, but that day seems to 
be passed. The price declines so rapidly after the 
very early lambs are ready for the market, leaving 
such a small margin of profit, that many have gone 
out of the business. 

In conclusion, Mr. Biggle, don’t get your ideas up 
too high, as the greatest difficulty isin getting the 
lambs early enough. But by making a careful selec- 
tion of the ewes, securing those not too old or too 
thin in flesh, giving them good succulent pasture 
with an addition of a small amount of grain you may 
expect a reasonable amount of success. There are 
many other things in connection with this business 
that cannot be taught by writing them on paper, but 
will have to be learned by experience, and will sug- 
gest themselves to any careful, observing man, and 
are so plain, the wayfaring man cannot err therein. 

Moorestown, N. GEo. L. GILLINGHAM, 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


When should new wheels be soaked in oil ? 
Before the tires are put on, and again afterward, 
before being painted or run. 
Please give detailed instructions for making thatched 
roofs. O. D. P., Nebraska. 
We cannot do this, but will be glad if some of our 
‘old country” subscribers will send us the needed 
instructions. They will serve many who, like our 
correspondent, live where straw is cheaper than 
shingles. 
Cannot the Farm Journal give a remedy for ants that 
nest at the roots of peach trees ? 
Washington, D. C. C. M. £E. 
Have never been troubled with ants, still, I judge 














that if the earth is dug away a little and the tree 

banked up with wood ashes there will be no trouble. 

A few drops of crude carbolic acid at the base of the 

tree will keep them away sure. J. H. HALe. 

Let us know through the Farm Journal the actual 
value for farm fertilizing of horse-stable manure ? 

B.S. R. 

This is impossible. It may be worth more to B. 
8. R. than to his neighbor who has a different kind 
of soil, or who grows different crops. Supposing a 
good average ton to contain 8 tbs. nitrogen, 10 Ibs. 
potash and 4 tbs. of phosphoric acid. The commer- 
cial value would be about $2 per ton. 

Can the commercial fertilizers be successfully used as 
substitutes for barnyard manure ? 

Not entirely so. They can supply the potash, and 
the nitrogen, and the phosphoric acid: but they can- 
not supply the mulching properties, nor the coloring 
and loosening of the tough clay soils, nor the con- 
densing and compacting of the lighter sandy ones. 
The very best use that can be made of the commer- 
cial fertilizers is to make them help increase the size 
and richness of the barnyard manure pile, by pro- 
ducing large crops which shall be worked through 
the stables into that pile. 

By what process can fence posts be made durable ? 
Will scorching the outside of the posts, or boiling 
them in tar do it? 

It is possible that either uf these processes may 
delay somewhat the decay of posts, but we doubt it, 
particularly if they are not absolutely seasoned when 
the cooking is done. There are various methods of 
so preparing wood that it will resist decay for very 
many years; among them “ Kyanizing,” ‘“ creosi- 
ting,” ‘‘ Burnettizing,” etc., but they are all so ex- 
pensive as to be entirely out of the question for fence 
posts. Fell the trees from which posts are to be 
made while in full leaf in summer. Let them season 
with leaves and branches on until fall. This is a 
simple, practicable and cheap mode of making posts 
durable. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY AND WHAT 
ifteinvnk oF i7. 
BY JOHN. 

When you build that new barn put plenty of wine 
dows in it.—Philadelphia Press. 

Only in the stables, the threshing floor and the 
granary. The mows, whether for hay or grain, are 
better without windows of any sort. 


Many New Jersey farmers are reported as morte 
gaging their own farms at five or six per cent. ard 
investing the money in western farm mortgages at 
ten per cent.—Current News Item. 

If that is not sowing the wind to reap a whirl- 
wind, then write me down as a windmill. 


Barnyard manure is a complete fertilizer.—Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 

Mighty little of it, brother, mighty little. I saw 
stacks of it last winter, as I was going about in insti- 
tute work, lying in small heaps in open yards, or 
under the eaves of the barns in which it was made, 
or dumped in still smaller heaps in the fields, which 
was about the most incomplete fertilizer one could 
well imagine. be 

Emelius Brassler, of Cherry Hill, Northampton 
County, came near being burned to death early yes- 
terday morning. He felt from a ladder in his barn, 
and dropping his lantern it set fire to some hay and 
straw, and the barn was destroyed. The live stock 
was rescued.—Daily Paper. 

I sincerely pity and sympathize with Mr. Brassler, 
but it will not do to miss the opportunity afforded by 
his misfortune to enforce my rule to never take a 
lantern inside the barn. Hang it outside of a glass 
window putin for the purpose, and let the light shine 


through the window. A coal oil lantern in a barn is 
a constant and great source of danger, even in the 
hands of the most careful of men. 
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“SILO SILAGE” 


nsilage Primer. By A. J. Cook, of 
EMichigan Agricultural College.” 


The best Treatise yet written. Tells what to plant, 
how to cultivate, when and how to cut, fill and preserve 
your ensilage to best advantage, with detailed plans and 
specifications for building Silos. Every stock raiser, 
dairyman, or intelligent farmer who is interested in the 
True Economy of Stock Feeding, should read it. To such 
it is actually worth $100. Will be mailed to any respon- 
sible farmer who mentions this poe. Also 
and circular describing **SMALLEY GOODS,” which in- 
elude the celebrated ‘‘Smalley” Ensil and Fodder 
Cutters, Sweep Horse Powers, the NEW SMALLEY MOUN- 
TED TREAD POWER, warranted the best general purpose 
Farm Power onearth. Also Farm Engines, Drag and Cir- 
cular Saw Machines, Farm Feed Mills, &c.; all sold sub- 
ject to 10 days’ trial, and warranted positivel superior 
to allothers. We pay freight both ways if ¢ is are not 

ust as represented. Get Smalley’s 1890 RED LETTER 
tren BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHE 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 

Do you sell the best pigs? We hope not. 

Be sure to cut, while green, some clover hay for 
the hogs to eat in winter. 

Begin now to work off the unprofitable animals, 
cows, sheep and pigs into meat. 

It is easy, when one has the mind to, to get a herd 
of rich milkers by crossing with a Jersey or Guern- 
sey bull. 

Our statements that cream lost in quantity by sour- 
ing has been demonstrated to be true. Over-sour- 
ness is greater loss. 

One of our Duroc-Jersey sows had twenty smart 
pigs, one litter. Five sows had sixty-five pigs, all 
alive and full of business. 








In Paris a few families join in keeping a cow. | 
Each family takes turns in milking or overseeing the | 
| exercise than by any other cause. Feeding fattening 


work and in distributing the milk. 

Half-bred Horned Dorset lambs from grade Me- 
rino and Oxforddown ewes, weighed twelve to six- 
teen pounds when two days old. 

Butter comes by the globules being forced together 
—united. The breaking of the membrane or coat- 
ing which was once supposed to cover the butter 
fats, exists in memory only. 


Lift up tbe horse’s toot and see if the rim of the 
shoe is inside of the shell of the hoof, and if it is 
start a boy with that horse to the shoesmith or take 
the chances of corns on your horse. Sure. 


Horses snort and wheeze because of an enlarge- 
ment of the glands in the nostrils. A skilled veteri- 
narian can remove the trouble by cutting it out. 
Doctoring will not cure snoring or wheezing horses. 
The air passages are stopped. 


Oat hay is not a new idea but it is a good one, as 
it makes an almost perfect food for cows and grow- 
ing stock. Cut the oats when the grain is in the 
dough state and cure it like clover hay. The thresh- 
ing is saved and the grinding—fifteen per cent. 





HORSE TALE. 
By TIM.” 

The development of speed in American horses has 
been remarkable. Forty odd years ago the taunt 
was given to a plucky American, John L. Stephens, 
the great steamboat builder, when in England, that 
no horse in America could run or trot a mile in3 
minutes. Mr. Stephens believed there were horses 
which could do it, although the idea of a trotting 
horse had not been thought of. He offered a prize 
of $1,000 for any horse which could trot a mile in 3 
minutes, or to any man who would run 10 miles in 
an hour. No horse appeared to dispute for the 3- 
minute prize, but 9 men entered the 10-mile race 
which was won by George N. Stannard in 59 minutes 
and 8 seconds. 

A celebrated Indian chief started, but backed out 
at the end of the 7th mile. 

This Mr. Stephens owned the great running horse 
Eclipse, which stood at the head. The first trotting 
match took place in 1818. The best time then was 
3 minutes. In 1824, Albany Pony trotted a mile in 
2.40. Trots for 3 and 5 miles were common then. 
Top Gallant, a noted trotter, trotted 4 heats, of 4 
miles each in 11.16, 11.06, 11.17, 12.15. In 1830, 
when 23 years old, he trotted 12 miles in 38 minutes ; 
in 1831, 2 miles in 5 minutes and 19 seconds. Endur- 
ance was the crucial test in those days. The trot- 
ting gift could not be well developed with the clumsy 
sort of wagons then in use. 

In 1834, Columbus, the founder of a noted family 
of horses, trotted a mile in 2.37. Lady Suffolk was 
noted in the thirties. She came out in 38 when 5 
years old, and worked in races for 16 years. She 
used to trot in 5 mile races and in 1842 trotted 2 miles 
in 5 minutes and 10 seconds. She beat Long Island 
Black Hawk, a celebrated stock horse. Flora Tem- 
ple was the next queen. When 4 years old she was 
sold for $13. Her time was 2.42, which she rapidly 
reduced to 2.3114, 2.28. This plucky mare in her 
old age beat George M. Patchen, in 2.23, 2.24. 
Against Ethan Allen and a running mate she made 
her best time, 2.193¢. Next came Dexter, 2.17, 
who held the pole 4 years. Goldsmiths Maid, 2.14 
was queen for 7 years. Rarus, 2.1314 was at the lead 
for about 1 year. St. Julian went ahead at 2.123/ 
then 2.1114, and in less than a year, September 18, 
1880, Maud 8 shot ahead of them all at 2.1084. Jay- 
Fye-See scored 2.10 and held the scepter for one day 











when Maud S made a record of 2.0914, and later fin- 
ished her turf career at 2.0887. Robert Bonner owns 
Dexter, Rarus and Maud §8, and the trio cost only 
$111,000. 

If a mare fails to get in foal when stinted several 
times, she should be served bya colt. If it is prac- 
ticable let her run in a pasture with a young stallion. 

The recent fires which have burned so many horses 
lead us to say, horses may be led out of burning 
buildings by covering the head. 

There is no class of animal breeding which will 
pay better than horses, but we mean horses that will 
sell. We must quit the dunghill breeding and try to 
get the best. Large and well-built and active ani- 
mals, or those of grand proportions which will com- 
mand a good price for drat. 

The sum of three hundred dollars bonus for a sin- 
gle mare is offered to breed to Axtell. 

Impotency in stallions is caused more by want of 


foods is also a chief cause. Moderate work is better 
than idleness. Any work Which is not straining is 


| beneficial. 


The mare will conceive best when in a good thrifty 
condition rather than fat. 


BRISTLES. 
BY GEORGE. 

The Maine State College Agricultural Station has 
issued a valuable bulletin. Prof. Jordan has made 
some interesting and important experiments. There 
were a number of trials in feeding pigs. The lesson 
of these feeding tests, the bulletin says: ‘‘ Is, that 
not only do nitrogenous foods exert a very favorable 
influence on growth, but they seem also to materi- 
ally increase the rate of gain during the fattening 
period. Corn fed exclusively is commended in the 
“ripening off” of hogs; but during the growing 
period, or while the hog is being formed, it should 
have mixed foods and largely nitrogenous. <A 
proper nutritive ration for any animal is the por- 
tion of food for making muscle, called proteine. 
Albuminoids, or nitrogeneous -foods, and a proper 
proportion of the foods to make heat and fat called 
carbohydrates, or carbonaceous foods. Farmers 
should know more about these things, so as to feed 
animals econoniically and to keep them healthy. 
Nutritive ratio means the proportion of albuminoids 
to carbohydrates. Thus 1 to 6. 1, means one part of 
the former to 6% parts of the latter. Growing ani- 
mals require more of the muscle formers to the 
heat and fat formers—and the proportion, or ratio, 
may be 1 to 4 which is the proportion of good milk. 
Grass would be about the same, or perhaps 1 to 5 
which is an average proportion for a common sized 
cow. A full grown ox would require more of the car- 
bonaceous material and so would an old hog. One 
a year old would require more than a young pig. It 
is evident that to feed an excess of heat and fat-form- 
ing foods to young and growing animals will result 
in loss of food because they do not require so much 
of such foods and the excess of fat is not really 
growth. 

The experiments of Prof. Jordan show.that while 
a greater weight may be obtained by a lideral use of 
carbohydrates or fat forming foods, it will cost more 
than less weight pound for pound when the pigs are 
fed with a greater proportion of albuminoids or 
muscle forming foods. As we feed pigs for profit, 
this is an important fact, and it corresponds with 
our experience where greater gain at less cust has 
been made by a balanced ration. We mean this: 
that an entire feeding of rye or corn will not make 
as cheap a gain in pigs, cattle or sheep, as to put in 
a proper proportion of oats, bran middlings, linseed 
and cotton-seed meal. These latter foods will also 
make heat and fat. They are more properly com- 
bination foods than rye, corn or barley. 

FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Squire Hovendore, a Nebraska hostler, believes in 
‘* getting the most corn for the least money.” This 
is the doctrine of a great many farmers and the in- 
terpretation thereof is not far hence a run down 
farm. I well remember when the people in Indiana 
and Illinois used to brag that their soil was inex- 
haustible ; but now their average crop yield is bare- 
ly enough to pay the cost. Burning straw and corn 
stalks proved to be agricultural obsequies. 

No farmer can afford to burn the roughage of the 
farm. The soil needs it to replenish its fertility and 
to lighten the land. It is true that land rich in vege- 








table matter will stand this drain longer ; but in the 
end it will settle down Leavy, wet and lacking in the 
light porous and arable features which characterize 
good land. It would be better to plow under the 
corn stalks and the straw also. Few Western farm- 
ers realize how valuable these coarse fodders are if 
fed to cattle and horses in connection with some ni- 
trogenous foods. Iam sure I can winter cattle and 
colts in better condition with all the corn fodder and 
straw they will eat and a portion of corn and linseed 
meal and bran than with the best of hay. Here are 
possibilities for the farmers who have worlds of this 
kind of fodder to winter all the animals they want 
to. The stalks and straw can be stacked so as 
to make considerable shelter, and with a cheap roof 
overhead the stock can be kept tolerably comforta- 
ble. A big pile of manure could be made in this 
way. There is satisfaction in feeling that our soil is 
not being impoverished; and there is no way to pre- 
vent it except by turning the plants produced on the 
farm into manure as much as possible. The farmer 
who does this is wise, and the one who does not do it 
is Otherwise ; and with seeming prosperity he is get- 
ting poorer. 

If farmers knew how happy it made pigs to get 
out into a pasture they would not have the heart to 
keep them shut up in foul pens. Besides being made 
more happy they will do a great deal better and can 
be kept in a fine growing condition at a great deal 
less cost. We know a man who has lost money on 
hogs for years because he has kept them in pens, not 
taking the trouble to make a fence by which they 
could be confined in a pasture. This year he has 
built the fence and he is proud of his hogs and their 
condition. At the Orchards we have eight sows in 
a pasture which will have pigs. These hogs are 
growing and are in very good flesh, as fat as we 
waut them. Their food is pasture, and two quarts 
of shelled corn daily. These sows will be left in this 
field until a few days before the pigs are due, when 
they will be put into a pen until the pigs are a few 
days old, when the whole lot will be turned again to 
pasture and the sows fed slop in the field. This is 
the cheapest way to rear pigs, and the pigs are 
always healthy. 

The girls are feeding the cows extra every night 
and they are doing well. There is « present gain in 
the yield of milk anda future better condition which 
they insist more than pays for the extra food. We 
cannot afford to do all the work of the dairy and run 
behind. I had an idea with closer economy in the 
management of cows and close skill in all the work 
of the dairy, the costs of the production of butter 
and cheese can be reduced one-third. A big saving 
can be made in the winter. These are hard-pan 
times and it is wisdom to study economies. Fault 
finding, growling and time spent in idle talk will not 
help us. Intelligent inquiry and action will solve 
the problem and put us ahead. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Do not dilly-dally with the lambs and expect to 
sell them in the autumn when all the shiftless 
folks sell theirs. 

When sows with older pigs are turned with those 
which have younger ones, the bigger fellows will 
rob the little ones. 

Give the pigs no more food at’ a time than they 
willeat upclean. This rule is as old as the hills 
but forgotten every day. 

The little pigs will do ever so much better fed 
extra by themselves. They do not get any set-back 
when managed in this way at weaning time. 

If you have never fed oil meal to your calves try 
it. Begin with a spoonful and increase it to a pint 
twiceaday. Be ready to make the stable larger. 

A farmer robs himself who has a leaky stable 
floor. Well-seasoned boards laid as close as possi- 
ble, with the cracks filled with hot coal tar, will 
make a water-tight stable floor. 


A shepherd’s crook is a stick with a crook at 
>) the end by which a man in 

charge of sheep can reach 
out and catch a sheep by the neck. The stick may 
be six or eight feet long. _ 





The most of the warts an cows teats can be cut 
off with shears. The teat can afterwards be washed 
with hot vinegar. Large warts can be tied off 
with a fine strong thread, and the wounds dressed 
with a decoction of witch hazel. This is an excel- 
lent wash for all kinds of sores or bruises, 


If the colt is born with weak joints and bone give 
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the mare phosphate of lime mixed with bran, 
Give her a full feed of bran twice a day—and give 
the foal boiled oats and phosphate of lime, a mere 
pinch at first, then increase gradually up to a 
spoonful. We caused a foal with weak joints to 
gain rapidly by feeding the mother plentifully on 
bran. The phosphate of lime fed direct will aid. 


J. B. Pratt furnishes the FARM JOURNAL with a 
drawing of a good form of a —— ¢ me 2 EOD | 
strap with which to fasten a 
cows legs to keep her from kicking. Each end of 
the strap can be buckled around each leg by a 
buckle near the middle. oe 








Farmers who send milk to city markets, butter- 
makers and dairymen generally will be interested 
in the aerator and cooler of the Dairymen’s Supply 
Co., advertised on this page. It will reduce milk 
from 90° to 54° as rapidly as four men can milk it. 
It is claimed that the rapid cooling drives off the 
odors of grass and garlic and animal odors and im- 
purities. The Supply Co. are responsible people. 

The New York State Dairymen’s Association have 
arranged to hold butter conferences this summer, 
and also schools of four days’ duration where young 
men and women can be taught how to make but- 
ter. The students will be required to do the work 
under the direction and instruction of teachers, 
and they will also have the privilege of hearing 
two lectures each day. The association will allow 
fifty cents a day towards the expenses of each 
student. 


BUTTER FROM DIFFERENT BREEDS. 
TESTS MADE AT THE MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, 

The Maine State Experiment Station gives a valu- 
able summary of results from experiments in making 
butter from cows of different breeds and with differ- 
ent foods. There were three breeds of cows, Jersey, 
Holstein and Ayrshire. 

The cream from different cows was unlike in but- 
ter value, that from the cows giving the poorest milk 
yielding less butter by about twenty-five per cent. 
than the Jersey cream. 

Cream from the cows when in an advanced state 
of pregnancy had a diminished butter value. 

The Holstein milk averaged the poorest, and the 
Jersey the richest in total solids and fat. 

The milk of all the cows but one gradually in- 
creased in its percentage of solid matter as the 
period of lactation lengthened, and the time of par- 
turition approached. 

The Jersey skimmed milk proved to contain a 
slightly larger percentage of solids than the Ayrshire 
skimmed milk, the Holstein skimmed milk being 
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order being: 10 
per cent. 

The skimmed milk of the Ayrshire contained a 
large percentage of fat throughout the entire milk- 
ing period, the separation of fat seeming to be less 
perfect than with the other two breeds. 

The buttermilk of each cow contained about the 
same percentage of total solids as per skimmed milk, 
the quality following the same order as to breeds, viz. : 
10.44 per cent., 10 per cent., and 9.68 per cent. 

The buttermilk of the Jerseys contained less than 
half as much fat as that of the other two breeds. 

A careful test with five cows furnishes no evidence 
that a change of food from hay to ensilage or to 
grass diminished the waste of fat in the skimmed 
milk and buttermilk. 

From 53 per cent. to 70 per cent. the solids of the 
milk were found in the skimmed miik, and from 7 
per cent. to 10 per cent. in the buttermilk. 

The percentage waste of fat in the skimmed milk 
and buttermilk varied from 4.1 per cent. to 26.8 
per cent., of the total fat, being least for the Jerseys 
and greatest for the Ayrshires. Over 90 per cent. of 
this waste was in the skimmed milk. 

The fat in the sour créam was 79 per cent. of the 
weight of worked unsalted butter. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


S®~ Selected undisplayed advertisements cone 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 


7 per cent., 10.4 per cent., and 9.4 








AGENTS WANTED. 


i i i PPL LPL PP LP LLL LD 

Ww4z NTED! HONEST, TEMPERATE, ENERGETIC 

MEN to solicit orders for our N ursery Stock Address, 

R. G. CHASE & Co., 1430 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY ! 

P CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY ! 

Salary and Expenses m= or Commission if preferred. Sales. 

men wanted everywhere. No experience needed. Address 

stating age, THE CO. L. Van bUSEN NURSERY CO.,Geneva,N. Y. 





K& 7GS AND FOWLS from 1 10 varieties, e Supply. 
Ae 


Catalogue free JOS. BOSLER, Jr., Ca ar isle, Pa. 
a) send for circular of the Perfect 
KF ARMERS Swinging and Self-Closing COW 


STANCHION. WALTER SCOTT, Hoosick Falls,N. Y. 
CALVES DIARRHCA® "~~ 
calves is cured with two dosesof THE JERSEY CALF 


CURE, costing 13g cents a dose. Price, 25 and 50 cents, 
bv mail, prepaid. DR. G. W. HARTSHORNE, Columbus,N.J. 


Southdowns, Oxforddowns, Cots- 
wolds, Shropshires and Merino. 
BSheep and Lambs of superior breeding. 





| Weare booking orders now for lambs which will be ready to 


cup Avge 22 YORKSHIRE PIGS 33°22: viblso 


7 a res, ‘Soreey | Rode, Le ay Chinas and Ches- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. “Philadelphia, Pa, 


an OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ever in- 
FD : SALARY OR COMMISSION PaIn, 





bese sent to all applicants who 
F ewes (with stamp) NATIONAL 
TYPE WRITER CO., Boston, Mass, 











The “AUTOMATIC 
CAPILLARY 
MILK COOLER‘ 


AND AERATOR. 
Cools milk éy water alone, 
from 98 degrees} In NINE 
to 53 degrees j Seconds. 
No Ice Required. 
THOROUGHLY 
PURIFIES THE MILK. 

Removes odors of Grass, 
Garlic, and animal impurities, 
Milk surface all exposed. 
Easily washed. The most prac- 
tical and thorough machine ever 
offered to Dairymen. Made of, 

Copper and Brass, " 

Thoroughly Tinned. 
RS Will last a lifetime.-G& 
Patent applied for. 
Price complete 
—with fittings 


AGENTS WANTED. — 


SELLS AT SIGHT. ; 
GEO. R. MELONEY, "Proprister. 


THE DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and 
Furnishers of latest and best Dairy appliances, 


1906 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We Will Send a Sample 


Buggy, Road Cart 
or Harness 


to one person at each post office 
who will show to others who we 
may send to see it. Many people 
w will buy if they can see for them- 
selves, therefore we give a bargain 
to get samples of our work in a 
neighborhood. 


WILL YOU HAVE ONE OR ALL 2 


Don't miss this bargain, you may never have 
another. We guarantee our work to be first- 
class in every particular. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for catalogues to select from 
and get testimonials from 
those who have had our 
bargains. 


UNION MACHINE CO., 
Carriage Dep't, No. 7, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PERIAL?: 42: Sime with name (0 cts. 













































CLUB o1 {4 postpaid for $f bin. 
Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything. 
NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free 
THALMAN M’F’G. CO., No. 454 Balt. St., Baltimore. ‘Ma. 











EVERY TENTH PERSON answering this advertise- 

ment will get one. veh 

We want agents, and will pay them _ well. hat? 

hu Cc Le I Sponge and Rubber Window C aner 

with an extension handle for high windows,and to reach or 

wipe ceilings, walls, &c., from the floor. Sells for 75c. Address, 
quick, THE CAPITAL WORKS, Dayton, Ohio. 








much poorer than that of the other two breeds, the 


THE GLORIOUS 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE, 








“4H” 


will soon be here, and with it the noise and clatter of the small boy in city and town, and the pleasant rest for the honest toiling farmers as they go to enjoy 


their quiet basket picnics, or rey visits to their neighbors and 


w a. have a gay and happy time, and their poet will not be marred by any break-downs or accidents; 
2 


happening, for they know that they have t 


e Very Best, and they 


friends. We know that those who take in these pleasures with 


a “Murray ” $55.95 Buggy and a “Murray” 


$5.95 Harness 


neither will they be afraid of any of these accidents 


SWEAR BY THE MURRAY BUGGIES AND HARNESS, 


while their unfortunate ne ighbors who have been duped into buying poorly made and shoddily furnished buggies and harness, ‘‘swear’’ because they une 


not the “ turnout, 


“MURRAY '’ 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


All good things are imitated, consequently 
the “‘Murray’’ Buggies and Harness are 
largely so. 

Our goods are imitated, our catalogues are 
imitated, our mode of doing business direct 
with the consumer is shamefully imitated, 
but only imitated. 


——*0'—— 


after = = heart, which are the justly celebrated, world-renowned 


BUCCIES AND HARNESS. 











—_— 0:— 


LOOK OUT FOR THESE 
IMITATORS AND IMITATIONS ! 


“ and always see that your buggy has the 
Murray name-plate and Warrantee on 
it; if it has, you are safe, and you can 
say along with the thousands who are 
using the Murray Buggies and Harness, 


Write for our large, free, Illustrated Catalogue and Book of Testimonials, containing words of praise from the thousands of happy allie who swear by the 


“Murray” Buggies and Harness. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


““MURRAY BUILDING,” 139 West Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Let the flocks have free range now, if possible. 

Old fowls are scarce now in the flocks of the man 
who keeps poultry for profit. 

There is profit in eggs for the majority of poultry 
keepers. Look well to the pullet crop. 

Dry whole grain may be kept in the feeding coop 
for the chicks and will not become sour. 

Two meals a day, one in the early morning and 
one at evening, are sufficient for fowls that have 
free range. 

It is hardly necessary to call special attention to 
the generous offer of Mr. Campbell on this page. 
The prize is worth striving for. 

If the poultry can not reach the wheat field to 
glean it, bring the gleanings to the poultry. 

It is the worst kind of cruelty to animals to keep 
fowls in hot yards without grass or shelter from 
the sun. 

Gapes, cholera and other ills lurk in the filthy, 
sloppy messes often found left over from day to day 
in feeding coops. 

The vessel from which ducks drink should be deep 
enough for them to immerse their heads in. With 
this provision for their comfort, water to swim in is 
not essential. 

What do you think of the house we illustrate on 
this page? Our opinion is that it would be a good 
thing to get the early broods out of their coops into 
houses of this kind. 

Corn meal: fresh from the mill will quickly heat 
and spoil in warm weather if not looked after. Mix 
with bran and stir it up occasionally. If it becomes 
mouldy and caked throw it on the manure pile; do 
not feed to fowls. 

Milk is excellent, but, if left to stand in the heat, 
it soon becomes not only sour but decayed. Give 
only a small quantity at a time, better yet, mix with 
corn meal and bran and feed in the morning no 
more than the flock will eat up clean. 

In shipping live fowls in summer, be sure to have 
the coops covered on top to shield the birds from 
the direct rays of the sun. The sides should be open. 
We once had a whole coop full of valuable fowls 
sun-struck from neglecting this precaution. 

Prices for early chicks and ducklings have been 
low, and those who had their anticipations raised 
and looked for big profits have been disappointed. 
The open winter was favorable for hatching and 
rearing, and an unusually large supply filled the 
markets. Poultry keepers who have heaithy stock, 
incubators, brooders and experiénce, need not be dis- 
couraged. Old Boreas may put his hand on the 
chicken business next winter and regulate the supply. 











A SOUTHERN POULTRY HOUSE. 

The cut represents a house 14 feet long filling in 
the end of a yard enclosed with 8 feet pickets, In 
this case the pickets being heart yellow pine, only 
one rail is used and the pickets are let into the 
ground 4 inches. The posts are 4 feet out of ground. 
To construct house: Set two posts and fasten rail on 
top as if to continue fence. Set another rail into 
posts immediately below, and onto these nail 4 feet 
pickets inside. Between, and back from the posts, 
raise the ground 2 or 3 inches just so as to keep out 
all water. The foundation should come about 8 
inches above this earth floor, and is 4 feet wide, and 
in the South can be light-wood blocks. On this place 
two sills, and close in the space below the front one 
with pieces driven into the ground and nailed at top 
to sill. Leave back open. Make floor by nailing 
slats across the sills, letting them project 8 or 4 
inches in front as a sort of finish. Put a third post 
in the front. The three back posts can be about 2 
feet 2 inches in length. The braces to hold these 
posts in place may be put 3 inches below the top, 
and carried across perfectly level, to be rests for the 
roosts. A plate and three rafters complete the frame 
for the roof. Three roosts are now put in length- 
wise of the house, and let into their rests. Next 
board up the ends with 4 feet boards running cross- 
wise. The back is closed in with narrow slats placed 
inches apart if the house is for full grown stock, 
and a little closer if for young. A strip of facing is 
nailed over both ends of the slats and helps to hold 
them secure; the lower strip coming some 3 inches 
above the floor as a side to the feed box to be ar- 
ranged outside. There should also be a strip of 








facing put over the ends of the floor slats bard 
against the back slats, to keep the droppings from 
lodging in the cracks where it is difficult to clean 
them off. The front of the house can be closed in at 
the top with two or three boards, nearly or quite as 


| far as the roosts; for convenience in getting at fowl 


the boarding had better stop a little above roosts. 
The roof is to be 5 feet broad, and can be made 
according to fajicy ; but two courses of 5 foot rived 
boards just does it. 

Now construct, and hinge on a drop eve just below 
the stationary eve, of such a width that when down 
it will completely cover the open space of slatting, 
and so close the back. Next fasten a feed trough 
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the length of the building; this can be supported 
by posts, or by braces from the house. Make it 
very ample so that the feed can be ‘“‘slapped” in, 
and not spill out. The back of the basement can be 
closed with a movable door, or left open as suits the 
builder. The nests can also be arranged to suit the 
fancy; but a good arrangement would be to resta 
board on the floor at one end of the house, and on a 
block say 3 feet outside. A broader board could be 
fastened above as a shelter, and the nests arranged 
along, part in, and part out of the house. 

As it is intended for the far South, this building is 
to occupy the west side of the yard; and a house 14 
feet long will accommodate fifty fowl. The value of 
the drop eve is: first, it shelters the food in case of 
rain; second, it can be dropped while feeding, keep- 
ing the hens out of the way, giving ample room to 
distribute the food ; third, it shades the interior by 
keeping out the late sun in the afternoon; fourth, 
in the winter it can be dropped nights, giving the 
hens comfortable quarters; and fifth, if on a moon- 
light night the hens are to be disturbed, the eve 
dropped will help to darken the house. 

Kissimee, Fla. E. E. W. BREWSTER. 








DRESSING DUCKS. 

James Rankin, of South Easton, Mass., the noted 
Pekin duck breeder tells the Ploughman how ex- 
perts prepare the birds for market. He says: A 
fair day’s work for an expert is forty ducks per day, 
though I have men who could pick sixty and do it 
well. The process is very simple. All that is neces- 
sary is a chair, a box two by three feet and two feet 
high for the feathers, a few knives, and a smart man 
to handle them. One knife should be double-edged 
aud sharp-pointed, for bleeding. The bird should 
be held between the knees, the bill held open with 
the left hand, and a cut made across the rouf of the 
mouth just below the eyes. The bird should then be 
stunned by striking its head against a post or some 
hard substance. The picker seats himself in a chair, 
with the bird in his lap, its head held firmly between 
one knee and the box. The sooner he gets at it the 
better, and if he is smart he will have the bird well 
plucked by the time life is extinct. The feathers 
should be carefully sorted while picking, the wing 
and tail feathers and pins thrown away, and the 
body feathers and down thrown into the box. Care 
should be taken about this, as the feathers are no 
mean source of income, and will always pay for the 
picking. A dull knife should be used in connection 
with the thumb-in removing the long pins, and in 
fact, all that can be removed without tearing the 
skin. The down can usually be rubbed off by slightly 
moistening the hand and holding the skin tight. 

As there are often some pins which cannot be 
taken out without tearing and disfiguring the skin, 
and some down that will not rub off, they must be 
shaved off. A knife should be kept for the purpose. 
This knife should be made of the finest oil-tempered 
steel, and must be sharper than the best razor. The 
tops of the wings should be left on and the bird 
picked half way down the neck. The bird should 
not be drawn, nor the head removed. The bird on 
being picked, should. after the blood is washed care- 
fully from the head, be thrown into a barrel or tank 
of floating ice. It will harden up so that its rotund- 
ity of outline will be preserved. This method is far 








better than that practiced by some parties, who pack 
their birds in ice at once, where the bodies are com- 
pressed into all manner of shapes and harden up in 
that position, and never again can acquire that at- 
tractive appearance and rounded outline, which a 
well-fattened duckling should present. 

A TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR CASH PRIZE. 

Mr. J. L. Campbell, West Elizabeth, Pa., manu- 
facturer of the Eureka Incubator, authorizes us to 
offer on his account a cash prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars for the best article on ‘‘ The Hatching and Rear- 
ing of Chicks During the Winter Months.” 

CONDITIONS : 

1. Competition is open to all Farm JouRNAL sub- 
scribers, except the manufacturers of incubators and 
brooders. 

2. Competing articles must not exceed three FARM 
JOURNAL columns in length and must be plainly 
written. 

5. The names of the incubators and brooders used 
by the writer must not be mentioned, since the in- 
formation is intended to benefit the general public 
rather than the makers of machines. 

4. Mr. Campbell is to be the sole judge of the arti- 
cles sent for competition. 

5. Each article, without the name or address of 
the writer, must be enclosed in a stamped envelope, 
and this envelope, together with the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, must be enclosed in another 
envelope and forwarded to the Farm JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. Competition will close October 15th. 

7. Should none of the articles sent in be consid- 
ered worthy of publication in the Farm Journat, 
no prize will be awarded. 











FOOT NOTES. 
I raised 5 bronze gobblers last year that when ™% 
months old weighed from 20 to 26 pounds a piece. 
Olathe, Kan. MRs. A. C. 
What is a good way to catch a weasel? They are 
killing my poultry night after night. 
Narrowsburg, N. Y. Geo. F. DAVIs. 
How do our readers catch this sly fellow? We 
suggest a good dog and steel traps judiciously used. 


Hy posulphite of soda is a sure cure for chicken 
cholera. Put a tablespoonful of the soda to a half 
gallon of water and give to the fowls to drink. It 
will prevent the well ones from having it, and cure 
those that are not too far gone with the disease. 


How can I distinguish the sex of Guinea fowls? 
J.J.8. 


It is somewhat difficult. The wattles and head 
oft the males are rather larger than those of the 
female and he has a bolder carriage. The eye will 
become so trained by close observation as to readily 
detect the difference. 


The chemist of the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station analyzed a popular brand of “egg 
food” so called, and found it te contain moisture, 
2.61 per cent. ; organic and volatile matter, 15.65 per 
cent.; ash, 81.73 per cent. He concludes that it could 
be sold at a profit for 5centsa pound. The retail! 
price is 50 cents, 


Speaking of old hens, Jennie (that’s my wife) says 
she has one that is fifteen years old. She is a Light 
Brahma. Who can beat her? G. W.T., Goode, Va. 


e don’t want to try. One fifteen-year-old hen 
in a state is enough. If the practice of keeping old 
hens was abandoned by farmers their profits from 
poultry would be far greater than they are. 


Where can I get cards for packing eggs? How are 
they sold? SUBSCRIBER, 

Subscriber probably wants the cardboard “ fill- 
ers” used in egg crates, They have 36 cells each, 
and 10 of them comprise a “set” for a 30-dozen 
crate. They can be obtained in any quantity de- 
sired of Jacob Whiteman, 118 South Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are boiled potatoes good for young chicks to fat- 
ten and make them grow? OD. E. W., Ladd, Va. 

Yes, if properly fed. Boil, and while hot, mash 
with corn meal and bran and feed warm. Give only 
what they will eat up clean and not oftener than 
every other day. The trouble which follows from 
feeding potatoes is due to over feeding when the 
birds are hungry and without mixing the potatoes 
with meal and bran. 


I havea flock of twenty-eight chickens, every one 
of which had roup very bad. Their eyes were swo!l- 
len shut and their heads badly swollen also. I took 
oil of turpentine (spirits turpentine), one part, and 
water nine parts, shook up well, and gave a tea- 
spoonful to each fowl morning and evening for two 
days. Ina few days you could not see that they 
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had been sick at all. They soon began to lay and 
eat all right. R. I. C., Muncy, Pa. 


Will F. J. readers try walking sticks on their set- 
ting hens, made about five inches long, with grooves 
or holes in both ends. Tie a string around each 
end tight, then one end around the hen’s leg close 
to foot and the other end around the thigh above 
the knee. I can make and put on the arrangement 
in about two minutes, and the hen cannot set until 
you take them off. ERLAND JOHNSON. 


To prevent those hens from scratching up the 
editor’s garden “‘sass,”’ take a piece of strong cotton 
cloth, put around the leg and over and under the 
foot,a hole being cut to let the back toe pass through; 
then sew the cloth together between the toes and 
around the outer edge of the outside toes. This 
arrangement does not prevent them from sitting 
on the perch as the hind toe is Jeft bare and they 
will do but little harm in scratching. F.A W. 


Making the feed of young chicks one-third sand 
is said to be a sure preventive of gapes. 
S. M. PALMER. 


“A sure preventive” of chickens, surely! As to 
the gapes we are notsosure. Why stand ona few 
grains of sand? Let us make the feed two-thirds 
sand! If wecan grow chickens on sand “There's 
millions in it,’ especially for our Hammonton, 
N. J., friends to whom the whole matter is referred 
for further investigat ion. 


Piease give me your best design for a nest for eee- 
eating hens. 8. 

We have not a high estimate of specially con- 
structed nests for the cure of this habit. B.S. R. 
should procure an abundance of nest eggs, porce- 
lain are best, scatter several about the floor of the 
laying room and put at least twoin each nest. In 
addition, he should arrange the nests so that they 
will be dark and secluded. If the roof of the nest 
be made low it will be a help in preventing the 
hens from practicing this very bad habit. 


That prize Gobbler is, alas, no more! Mrs. E. R. 
Norville writes: “Accept my thanks for the $10, 
the prize for the heaviest turkey. I do not know 
how you can afford to pay it. I said when the tur- 
key was weighed, if he drew the prize,I would 
dress him and send him to you. I wanted you to 
have a dinner off of him and see that he was as 
good in quality as he was in quantity. I kept him 
awhile and concluded he was not the prize bird, 
and sold him with some others I was sending to 
market.” We are very sorry he did not come to 
Philadelphia; sorry for the turkey, of course! 


What can we give to make the yolk of the Ni 
yellow? Iam troubled with light colored yolks. 
give mostly dry food, oats, barley, wheat, refuse 
from pop-corn factory, whole corn and twice a 
week ground fish scrap. Of late I have putina 
dish of charcoal. Is there one thing more than 
another that produces white yolks? 

Boston, Mass. A. A. FULLER. 


Golden yellow corn with plenty of grass, or, in 
the absence of grass, clover hay will give the de- 
sired color. The ration of Mr. F. being mostly come 
posed of oats, barley, wheat, pop-corn and fish 
scrap, does not contain the requisite pigment. 
Feed that will not make yellow butter will not 
make yellow yolks. 


The proper number of chickens to a given space 
is the conundrum I am tryingtosolve. I notice 
that very few who give their experience tell the 
exact space used and the number of chickens kept. 

Rutledge, Pa. Cc. H. 

We do not think any rule can be made on this 
subject. The less land occupied the more care must 
be given. Soils differ, climates differ and poultry 
keepers differ. Poultry can be raised in small yards, 
in houses and even in cages for a certain time, but 
it is no less true that plenty of room is on the 
whole desirable. The same principle applies to the 
size of a house proper for a given number of fowls. 
No definite answer can be given. 


In November, 1889, I started with 12 hens and 6 
October pullets, pure Wyandottes. From Novem- 
ber 1, to March 31, I gathered 1,278 eggs. In Febru- 
ary I sold 2 of the pullets and during the first two 
weeks in April I set 7 of the hens. My mode of 
feeding is aboutas follows: In the morning I made 
for them a mush of meal and beef broth which I 
saved from butchering. This broth was made from 
the heads, feet, scraps of tallow, etc. When this 
was used I bought tallow for three cents a pound. 
At noon I gave oats or wheat with warm water to 
drink in cold weather. At night they had corn on 
the ear. I always let them do their own shelling. 
They had all the gravel, lime and water they 
wanted. An old horse shoe was kept in the drink- 


ing vessel, the house was kept clean and dusted 
with slaked lime. I am not bothered much with 
lice or cholera, I think more money can be made 
from asmall flock having plenty of room and good 
care, than from a large flock crowded and neglected. 
Springfield, Pa. G. B. A. 


We grow some chickens on our place and find 
them profitable. There is one disease, or parasite 








I perbaps should say, that beats us,viz.: the gapes. 
On new ground and away from the buildings we 
are not troubled with it, but then if the coops and 
little chickens are put too far aw ay from the house, 
hawks eat the little fellows up. But no amount of 
care us to cleanliness, feed, or the destruction of 
lice will prevent them taking the gapes on old runs 
even though they be grassy. We take them out of 
the wind pipes with a horse hair which is effectiv e, 
but tedious, and necessarily prevents growing 
chickens on a large scale. How do those fellows at 
Hammonton, N. J., manage this point in the busi- 
ness? P.D. BARNHART, West Newton, Pa. 

We trust some of our Hammonton subscribers 
will answer Mr. Barnhart’s query. In the mean- 
while we advise him to use freely, dry, air slaked 
lime. Broadcast it over the poultry runs, giving an 
extra heavy coating in the yards and about the 
coops. To cure affected chicks, procure a large 
powder bellows and a pound or two of fresh py- 
rethrum powder. When the birds have gone to 


| roost dust them freely, making the air in the coops 











thick with the powder. This will be sure death to 
lice if not to the gape worm, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
"When you write to an advertiser be ~~ and tell him that you 
read his cardin the Farm Journal. @ believe it is to your 


interest to do #0, as our readers are seal with the best. 




















He, GERMAN HARE ready for breeding. Send for my 
handsome circular, free. LINCOLN LEAR, Wismer, Pa. 


Wi Jyandottes, 4 breeds, W. & B. P. Rocks, W. Minorcas,W. 
Dork’s, Houd's, R. Caps. M. F. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 


EGGS Crevecceurs, Blue Andalusians. White | Wyan- 

3 dottes, White & Buff Cochins, White Minorcas, 

$1.00 per setting ; Bl. pemorees tue. by setting; 2 settings, $1. 
. B. WORTHINGTON, Rush Valley, Pa. 


PRES SEY’S BROODER. 


The C ken pest and the Best. Hammonton Incubators, 
two sizes, $27 and $i6each. Langshan fowls and eggs for sale. 
Circulars Free. G. W. PRESSEY, HAaMMONTON, N. J. 


22" MONITOR INCUBATOR, Bristol, Conn, 


EKA, 


SEND FIVE ONECENT STAMPS FOR 108 PAGE 
BOOK ON INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, TO 
d.L.CAMPBELL,WEST ELIZABETH,PA. 


TRIT E TO 108 Spruce Street 
W: when you wt ¥ S. GIBSON, Philadelphia, Pas 
ready to ship poultry and produce. PROMPT 4ND RE LIABLE, 


SPLENDID LOCATION. GOOD SALESNEN. PROMPT RETU RNS. 


WARREN HARPER & BRO. 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 


{10 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


REFERENCE: —Sixth Nationa] Bank and the Trade generally. 


EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 
bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown 
& Hampshiredown Sheep & spec 
talty. Chester White, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pigs. 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs &c. 
bowery A of Poultry. Come see our 
_—— select for yourselves. Send 
» for circular and prices. 
E AR TE. ox 76, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. (Formerly T. Walter & Sons.) 


THE COMING HOG. 

NotliablietoCholera. 
RAPID GROWTH. SPLENDID 
FOR EXHIBITION. most 
PORK FOR FOOD CONSUMED 
2 WEIGHED 2806 EBS. 
L.B. Silver Co. Cleveland, 0. 


gtttNG ON EA NSLAY 
AY 
AKE HEN*. i 
CONDITION POWDER 


ea ly concentrated. Dose small. qgantity conte 
n one-tenth cent a day per om rovente and 
pl, all diseases. If you can’t get it, we send by mail 
ost- paid. a a? Five $1. 2141b. can $1.20; 
Re "ans $5. E d. Testimonials free. Send stamps or 
cash. Farmers’ | ‘oult Suite es 25e. ee oe with $1.00 
__ orders or more. L, 8. OHNSON. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Presses, Graters, 
+-- ~~ Send for Catalogue 
+ - =) Water 8t. Syracuse, N.Y 


?DAIRYMENS’ 


SUPPLY CO. so00%iativer Siniten ee: Mares Pa. 


BUTTER:=:= SUPPLIES 


BO MAKERS 
‘ US WHAT YO ovuv‘anTr 























































Write usa — for — of bee-vei' 
smokers, comb foundation and circular o 
the latest work on bees; or send four 2.ct. 


stamps tor a 24-p. pamp phlet on Taming and 

Handling Bees to to DA ADANT, Hamilton, Han. Co., Ill. 
on Hens, Chicks and all kinds 

j a poultry vermin. Particulars free. 

sensonatne mes 1).J. lambert, Apponaug, R. I. 
Choice Queens from 

home bred and imported 

pmotners, , Bt —_— 

uaranteed. o: 


or circular. we ow. "Sirdanenamn ties Oo., BP Pa 


BEES ano HONEY. 


Send to the Largest »st Bee-Hive Factory in the world 

2 of CLEA 
; BEE CULTURE ( 
bs illust’d semi-monthly), 
and a 44 pp illus. Catalogue 















Eis a cyelopedia of 400 pp. and 300 cuts. Price $1.25 
Rie Mention this paper. A. 1. ROOT, Medina,O. 








Dairyman’s 
Account Book 


FREE. 


The Dairyman’s Account Book is the most 
practical thing of the kind ever seen. It 
gives ruled pages for daily record of milk 
yield, butter made, and sales, for 12 months; 
convenient size, nicely printed and bound. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, V t 
manufacturers of the celebrated Improved 
Butter Color, the purest, strongest, and 
brightest color made, will send a copy free 
to any butter maker who writes enclosing 
stamp. Also sample of their Butter Color 
to those who have never used it, and a 
pretty birthday card for the baby, if you ask. 

—— ae fT ped ph ys “THE TOWER YOU 

DON'T HAVE TO CLIMB, AND 

THE WIND-MILL THAT ‘RUSS 

WHEN ALL OTHERS STA 

STILL,” send for our printed = 

ter showing every conceivable 

phase of wind-mill work. Our 

Everlasting Stee/Wheel 

(work considered) costs only one- 

what a wooden one does, while 

the Tilting Tower is not agen 

















A MOTOR . 
110 and 112 8S. a Street, 
Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 

Oan be applied by any 
one on steep or flat roofs. 
CHEAP! 

DURABLE! 
FIRE-PROOF ! 

If you are going to build 
or have leaky shingle or 
tin roofs send for sample 
and circular. 


A. F. SWAN, 


8 Dey Stree 
. _ “ New Work. 





STANDARD 
ROOFING 







Heavy Netting. Best made. 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Write 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, — 


EDWANS Pe Eastern A _; 
0 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


"HARTMAN MFG. CO. 


PATENT STEEL PICKET FENCE AND GATE. 
Handsome. Indestructible. Cheaper than Wood: 
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This is NOT a NETTING, it is a FENCE, 


Our Lawn Fence, the only Fence that protects a lawn 
without concgauine it: Our Field ld Fence, the only coop, 
curap Fence that is HARMLESS TO Made in various 
Styles, — and sizes of ae, 

Factories: Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Western Sales Agency: First Natl. Bank Bldg. , Chicago, IA, 
Eastern Sales Agency: 92 Chambers S8t., ew York, 
HICKS & DICKEY, 

413 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Agents for Eastern Penna., New Jersey (south of 
Trenton, also Hunterdon, Mercer ‘and Warren counties, ) 
Delaware, Maryland, South and East of Baltimore, also 

__ North and South Carolina. 
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The Great Milk Ri Re: ti 
CATTLE, | of North Montana is the Stock-raiser's 
paradise illions_of acres of free 

range. Write to F. I. Watney, G 
soe | iuktiie Ar nchine ok 
SHEEP. Maps, Guide Socks, - aesistiie 














CALF 


Position to SUM 


not injure co 


HOOSIER AUTOMATIC 


WEANER, 


(AHLGRIN’S PATENT.) 
CUARANTEED TO WEAN ANY CALF. 


The Calf can eat with the weaner on as well as off. It does not 
fasten on the nose; is attached to —s leather manage lt can- 
wor calf; halter can be used separate. Will fit 
nearest store does not keep them, send 75e. ee Halter and Same complete: sent 4 
Express prepaid. Mention this paver. 1 also manufacture Wrought Iron Fen 


Work of’ail ‘kinds RarbeeWired Iron Works, 












y sized calf. If your 


Lafayette, Indiana, or 
44-46 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“OUR YOUNG F OLKS. 


Whose voice is that that wakes me from sleep 
As soon as the day begins to peep—- 
Now under the wall, and now in the hay, 
Now in the meadow piping away ? 
Why that’s ** Bob White.” 
“ Wake up!” we hear from among the sheaves, 
There is work to do, and old Time leaves 
The laggard and lazy on the way : 
The best time for work is this very day. 
“Wake up!” calls Bob White. 








Ata meeting fifty persons contributed fifty dol- 
lars. The men each gave three dollars, the women 
each one, the children each twenty-five cents. 
How many of eac men, women and children, 
were present? 


Kind woman.—‘'I suppose your lot is full of hard- 





ships?” Tramp.— Indeed, it is, mum. In the wine | 


ter w’en the farmers is doin’ nothin’ but eatin’ ap- 
ples an’ drinkin’ cider, it’s too cold for us to tramp; 
andin the summer we're allers bein’ offered work.” 


Girls when you wash your hair, if it is long, the | 


best time to comb out the tangle is when it is still 
sopping wet. If you leave it until it is partly or 
wholly dry it is a painful task. Better than soap 
for cleaning the hair is an egg slightly beaten and 
rubbed well into the scalp with the fingers. Then 
well washed and rinsed out with soft water. This 
leaves it soft and flexible. — 


People who cannot be happy without candy, 
even in summer, will find these safe, inexpensive 
and cooling. Strain the juice of three or four lemons 
into a bowl, mix pulverized sugar with it until 
quite thick; put into an earthen or granite pan 
and let it boil for afew minutes, stirring constantly. 
Drop from the end of a spoon on sheets of but- 
tered paper and when hardened put in a glass cov- 
ered jar. ve 

Prepared expressly for the Farm Journal. 
SHORTHAND IN TEN LESSONS. 

BY PROFESSOR ELDON MORAN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
THE SEVENTH LESSON IN SHORTHAND. 
(Copyrighted. ) 

HAVE FAITH IN SHORTHAND. 

From One Hundred Valuable Suggestions to Shorthand Students. 

“There is probably no other one thing that has 
caused so many people to fail in their endeavors to 
become reporters as a lack of confidence in short- 
hand. Too often we hear beginners say: ‘I will try 
it and see whether I can succeed or not.’ The 
young man or woman who after seeing that thou- 
sands of others have made a success of shorthand, 
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cannot say ‘I will succeed,’ had better not spend 
time or money upon it, or, in fact, upon anything 
else that requires a little study and application. 

To become a fair reporter is no herculean task 
requiring the work of years,and then to be ac- 
quired by only a ‘ born few.’ 











become able to write from four to six times faster 
than in longhand. 

If you will only throw your whole soul into the 
work and believe that you can do what others no 





LESSON VII, 


REY TO PLATE 7, 
1 Big beg bag bock buck book wife youth. 
2 Itch edge egg ash ill Al at pack, 
8 Mill inch niche knell fetch match snatch badge. 
4 Cob knock lock rub tub rum took shook. 
5 Wide wives twice few due uew musty rusty. 
6 Message Judge waxen injure muscle deposit nothing 
earth, 
7 Vessel citizen Mark agency hotel hasten maxim. 
Word-signs. 8—Help notwithstanding New York City 
spoke special knowledge acknowledge several 1 
(or eye). 
Translate Ls 9 to 15. 
EXPLANATION. 
The short vowel signs are made very small and light. 
Mnemonical rhymes: { Bi,feta bats { Lot gute wood. 
When a second place short vowel occurs between two 
stems, itis placed by the second. The rule briefly stated 
is: 2nd place long and all first place vowels, are put by the 
Jirst stem, and all others by the second, Wi is expressed 
by a small right-angle, and long wu by a semi-circle, L 5. 
Proper names are indicated by a double underscore; as 
Mark, L 7. Common words are not usually vocalized, If 
a word contains two or more stems, it can usually be de- 
ciphered even if the vowels are omitted. See Ls 6 and 7, 
Exercise—Write with vowels: Dick Jack pig Ditch 
dim Jim gem beck bell catch latch patch jam dam rob 
dock shock shop duck dumb chum gum thumb nook 
cook dusty valley, Without vowels: Desk cabbage picnic 
spell early bill many among live heavy damage enough 
Alabama Tuesday Sunday Saturday discuss this, 
Sentences. 1, Amos has his bow in readiness, 2, He is 
waiting for the ducks to come up to the decoy. 8 Ed is 
too weak to make his way along the stony path up the 
slope. 
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smarter than yourself have done, you need have 
no fear of making a failure.” 

Students should address communications to the 
Moran Shorthand Co., care W. T. C. SANDERS, 1375 
Warnock St,, Phila., Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to yout 
‘Snterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


VALENTINES’ reteshagy, 
sade came menoed inant 




















BAND INSTRUMENTS 

of every description. Send for Catal e,nam- 

ing instruments desired. B. B. DALE 35 

for 2c, stamp. Immense. U apiyaiod. ¢ Only 
ted. clied: #12 0 2a 
HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, Business ALS 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J 4 free. Ad's, 
Mount Gretna Park, Lebanon Co., Pa. 

springs; beautiful lake. 

families; model Grange Hall; model Farmers’ Alliance Hall; 


learning low. 
VALENTINE BROsS., Janesville, Wis- 
Liberty St., N.Y. Also publisher of choice Band Music. 
MUST HAVE Arenat 9805; Sz; 
ple Sashlook (free by — 
ever inven Beats weights. Sales un mperes 
day. Writequick, Brohard & Co., larksborg, We 
manshi igi Shorthand, 
etc., thoroughly tong by Low rates. 
Bryant & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 413 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENCAMPMENT. 
AUGUST 17 to 23, 1890, Inclusive. 
5,000 acres; romantic groves; mountain scenery; pure water 
Ample railroad facilities; very low rates; quick transit. 
Canvas tent accommodations for 12,000 farmers and their 
large pavilion for agricultural d oth audi- 
torium for entertainments; numberless attractions and amuse- 





ments. 55,000 square feet of latforms for agricultural imple- 
ment exhibits; ecres for machinery in motion. 

G arding at satisfactory prices; everything reasonable, 

Agriculturists invited from every _ of America. 

Grounds ae yh SATURN AUGUST’ 16th 
Opening sermon T. De Witt " Talmage. Det dag Sabbath, 
Asgast 17th. Racred Seale by 150 rained ¢ 

ars address EXEC E COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENGAMEMENT, Harrisburg, P: 





PROFITS IN EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


The illustration shows one of the many styles of 
fruit evaporators made by the American re Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. In view of the small stock of 
evaporated fruit in this country and in Europe, ac- 
tive markets and high prices, our rural readers will 
find this one of the ready means to offset low-priced 
articles of farm production. 

Experts claim that evaporated fruit can be made 
cheaper, pound for pound, than sun-dried fruit, and 
consequently at about one hundred per cent. greater 
profit. 

On thousands of farms a $25.00 to $50.00 machine 
in the hands of the wife and children, would be a 
veritable gold mine of profitable farm resources and 





savings by converting wasting fruits into one of the 
highest-priced farm products. 

In towns and villages an evaporating factory, 
costing $175.00 to $350.00 or more, started by an en- 
terprising merchant, grocer or general storekeeper, 
wvuld pay unusual profits, give employment to a 
number of boys and girls, and furnish a market for 
surplus fruit and berries, which could to a great 
extent be secured in exchange for goods. 

With the aid of an evaporator a very common 
grade of cider apples, if simply sliced and evapora- 
ted without paring or coreing, are worth for export, 
for champagne stock, etc., nearly the price of com- 
mon dried apples, and as the labor involved is very 
little, and yield per bushel large, pays well. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Different sizes ond» rices. it~. Serele —- ‘free. 
THE BLYMYER fh RON WORKS C@., Cincinnati,O. 


New VINEYARD. BIGYGLES 


de comhorn bars, spade handles, 
ine satick saddle; Warranted one year. 


50- “4 worth $55, for 44-in. worth $40, for 
48-in, worth for 27 rs in. worth $35, for 
CATA. FREE. 46-in. worth 88-in. worth $30, for $17 


Tangent spokes$l extra. easy payments. Agts.w. wanted 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 92 @ Street Peoria. DL 
UT 


A Farmer’s 


Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of the 
Rural New Yorker and 
Lhe American Garden for 
particulars, naming this 
advertisement. 














RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 
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| Wedo not give them away, but you will be 


elem: | 


| surpriaed to know at what a Low Pricea 

| Soak reliable Vehicle can be bought. We 

4 er no trash. We furnish Vehicles and 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 

" spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 
It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 
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J. H. Hale, of Connecticut; Mortimer Whitehead, of 
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New York; John M. Stahl, of Ilimois, and E. Williams, 
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SOWING GRASS SEED IN SUMMER. 

When the grass fails to *‘catch” or grow in the 
grain stubbles, as it too often does, the failure can 
be retrieved after the grain crop is removed. 

The ground must be thoroughly scarified with an 
Aeme harrow, or if preferred, the land may be care- 
fully plowed not more than two or three inches deep. 
The idea is to thoroughly pulverize the ground on 
top and make the surface smooth. The seed is then 
to be sowed and the ground immediately rolled and 
cross-rolled. If this is done as soon as the wheat 
crop is removed nothing more is required. If left 
later, say until August, a little turnip seed may be 
sown With the grass seed, or a light seeding of oats, 
to afford some protection to the young plants. To 
insure an even stand sow the fieid both ways, one- 
half the seed each way. 

Of course no pasturing is allowable in the fall. 
The grass must make as much top as it will. Spring 
pasturing is likewise inadmissible. In May a dress- 
ing of two bushels of plaster or one hundred and 
fifty pounds of nitrate of soda will make the land 
yield a good crop of hay. By this method the pas- 
turage of the land will be lost, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether this is a loss. There will be no break 
in the rotation and no disappointment will ensue. 


Be your own middleman. 

He who drives a weak harness invites disaster. 

It is better to pick off half the fruit than to prop 
the tree. 

Cut open old boot-legs and bind them over your 
knees when stacking grain. 

If the oats is to be cut with a self-binder, let it be 
ripe enough to insure against mustiness. 

There is no better place in the world for manure 
than on the hay stubbles intended for next year’s 
corn crop. 

The man that knows how to run a mower or reaper 
throws some hay or grain over the sickle when he 
goes to dinner. 

It is worse than useless to hill up the corn. Put 
old teeth Worn off short on the outside of the culti- 
vator next the row. 

A man may dress well and yet wear only coarse, 
plain clothes. Neatness and cleanliness count for 
more than glove-fit and fine goods. 

Rich soil well handled renders a fair crop reason- 
ably sure in any season; its owner is never wholly 
dependent on the favorable weather. 

If the reaper boxes are disposed to heat, see if 
wear should not be taken up. Or you may have 
taken up too much, making the boxes too tight. 


Even if you are tired and dusty the horses you 
have been working may be more so. A little rubbing 
and brushing will be as refreshing to them as a bath 
to you. Be careful of the horses. 


If oats or wheat straw are cut, saved and fed prop- 
erly, how much is each worth per ton, average 
meadow hay being worth $15 per ton? ANSWER: — 
Oat straw is worth $10 per ton and wheat straw $8 
per ton. 

Why not turn the cows to pasture after the even- 
ing milking, bring them in for the morning milking, 
keep them in the cool, well ventilated, and well 














HIRAM T. SMITH, 


bedded stable all day, giving them a full feed of rye, 
clover, oats and peas, or sweet corn at noon time ? 
Two-thirds pasture, one-third soiling, lots of com- 
fort, increased butter yield, and stacks of manure! 


Peter Penny wise sets his mower close to the ground 
when he cuts the timothy and the roots perish. He 
gets more hay this way. When he cuts the wheat he 
puts the bar of the reaper down as low as it will go. 
He wants to save all the straw. 








A courteous man always predisposes people in his 
Savor ; he creates everywhere an agreeable impres- 
sion ; makes people willing to serve and anxious to 
help him. Many a man of very ordinary mental force 
has achieved striking success in business simply be- 
cause of the kindliness of his spirit and the courtesy 
of his manner. Honesty and ability without courtesy 
lose a good deal of their effectiveness in everyday busi- 
ness life.—Christian Union. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





Shame on the man or boy who will shoot a sing- 
ing bird! 


The patent laws, as at present existing and en- 
forced, are a two-edged sword in-the hands of 
scamps who cut out the profits between the in- 
ventor and the farmer. 


Beware of agents of Supply Companies who pro- 
fess to sell groceries and other things to farmers 
and grangers at wholesale prices. They do nothing 
of the kind. They are smooth-tongued, plausible 
fellows and usually go in gangs. . 


A subscriber asks about a cheap electro-plating 
machine offered by a Zanesville, O., man. Of course 
it isascheme of the same old fraud and may be 
put in the same list with the farmers’own wind-mill, 
cheap evaporator and common sense incnbator. 


The Orange County Farmer sent a package of Pre- 
servaline to the New York Experiment Station for 
analysis. It was found to consist of powdered 
borax. The preparation is advertised and sold for 
preserving milk, cream and butter and sold for a 
good round price. Put no drugs in your milk or 
butter. a 


It is stated in what seems to be an advertisement 
of a company which makes implements which 
farmers use, that 3,000 men are employed in its fac- 
tory, and “over 4,000 agents are kept busy selling 
and distributing” the machines which these 3,000 
make. It seems to us that is too much selling cost, 
and that a very large reduction might be effected 
in this to the great advantage of both manufac- 
turer and buyer. 


Highwaymen who present pistols and demand 
your purse; petty thieves who steal your hens and 
hams; manufacturers and merchants who make 
you pay for the worthless and damaging materials 
with which they adulterate their goods; milkmen 
who water and chalk their milk; farmers who sell 
balky, broken-winded horses for sound ones; fruit 
growers who put defective apples and pears in the 
middle of the barrel and take pay for first-class 
fruit—all of these belong alike to the fraternity of 





thieves, MAJOR HUGH T. BROOKS. 


‘ 








OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Hon. Hiram T. Smith was born in Tinicum, Dela. 
Co., Pa., in February, 1817, brought up and married 
in northern New York, and in 1847 went to Wiscon- 
sin, bought eighty acres of government land in the 
woods of Sheboygan Co., made one of the most 
noted farms of the country of it, and has lived upon 
it until his death, which occurred May 15, taking 
from the state one of its best citizens, and from 
the agriculture of the country one of its foremost 
representatives. 

The chief advantage Mr. Smith had in early life 
was the not inconsiderabie one of being cast upon 
his own resources; and these consisted mainly of 
work upon the home farm in the summer, and at 





plow-making in the winter. The land he purchased - 
was paid for at the rate of $1 per acre in gold, saved ~ 


from the earnings of those early days at $10 per 
month. Wheat growing was first attempted, but 
proving to be more work than profit, dairying was 
svon substituted, both cheese and summer butter 
being made, and shortly developed into the estab- 
lishment of a cheese factory, and the purchase of 
more land and more cows. About sixteen years ego 
this was changed to winter butter-making, and in 
this Mr. Smith continued, becoming noted for the 
excellence of his product, and the rapid advance 
in the practices of dairying which he made. Soiling 
was partially substituted for summer pasture, and 
ensilage for dry winter feed, and no tillable land 
was used for pasture. 

Mr Smith was chosen to the General Assembly of 
his State in 1871, and soon afterward became active 
in the organization of the State Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation. He was a member of the Board of Regents 
for the University of Wisconsin, and chairman of 
the Farm Committee, which has charge of the Ex- 
periment Station and the Farmers’ Institute sup- 
ported by the State. Wisconsin had few citizens 
more useful than Hiram T. Smith. 








, “CY 2 % | 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
Stand up straight, keep a stiff upper lip and a cheer- 
Jul spirit, cut off ali extravagancies and wastes, study 
the possibilities of your farm and the demands of your 


market, and take couraye. Better times are coming, 
and we must make the best of those that are here. 





What a royal season for giving the spring-planted 
trees a good send-off. 


Prices for dried fruits have found wings and will 
use them to soar with. 


Prices for horses are high enough to encourage 
breeders. There appears to be no immediate dan- 
ger of over-production in this line. 


The general opinion of stock breeders, stock deal- 
ers and stock papers seems to be that the cattle 
business will soon be on its feet again. 


The bagging trust will be less arrogant because 
an ingenious man has invented a way to make 
good bagging, as good and as cheap as jute, from 
the stalk of the cotton plant. 


Farmers’ organizations were never so strong as 
now, and the farmers’ prospects for securing their 
demands in legislative matters never so good, pro- 
vid.d they demand only right and justice, 


There seems to be an increased proportion of our 
wheat going abroad in the form of flour. This is 
as itshould be. It helps the American miller and 
leaves us more feed for live stock and more ferti- 
lizing material for our land. 


We are to have evaporated vegetables as well as 
evaporated fruits. A company has been formed in 
San Francisco for drying and packing potatoes, 
turnips, onions, carrots and other vegetables. They 
are to be packed in tin cases and will keep indefi- 
nitely. 





THE FARM. 
The sire should not be fat, just thrifty and vigor- 
ous is the best condition. He should have exercise 
and be fed on bran. Fattening foods are not good. 


We will be glad if every successful grower of win- 
ter wheat will to-day write the name of the variety 
which his experience adjudges the best, and send 
it to our associate editor, Hon. John A.Woodward, 
Howard, Pa. 


If your wife sweats and fumes over the wash tub 
these hot days, why not send for a cake of Frank 
Siddalls soap for her, or a box of it. Better first 
read Frank’s advertisement on page 137. Siddall 
pays the freight, and his soap does away with hot 
fire, steam and mostof the rubbing. A cake will 
be sent you free, postage paid, on trial. 


To make a good cement floor, remove the earth 
down a foot or more and fill the space with fine 
stone; on this bed pour grout, made with sand, 


ao 
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cement and water, so it will run three parts of 
sand to one of cement. Cover this with a coat on 
two inches thick of cement made of two parts of 
coarse sand to one of the best of cement. The 
ground around should be drained. 


Don’t fasten down the top of hay stacks by driv- 
ing a stake through them. This makes a depres- 
sion on top to catch the rain, which will follow the 
stake into the stack. Select two pieces of about 
the same weight, tie them together with a piece of 
binder twine two feet long,and suspend them over 
the top, being careful to have them opposite to each 
other and nicely balanced J.M.8. 


The “Cutaway” harrow made by the Higganum 
Co., of Higganum, Ct., is making quitea stir among 
farmers. For certain purposes—cultivating or- 
cbards for one—it is very effective and does away 
with the plow altogether, as told by Mr. Hale, in 
his peach articles. For getting rough ground in 
order quickly, it often replaces the plow, and the 
draught is light compared with what it accom- 
plishes. We hope to become better acquainted 
with its merits later in the season. 


You want the experience of those who have tried 
Alfalfa in the east. Two years ago I sowed five 
pounds of seed on one-eighth of an acre. It grew 
nicely thefirst year but not as muchas the timothy 
and clover that I sowed with it. Last year about 
one-half of it died out, and this spring about one- 
fourth of the original plants remain alive. Soil 
was very good but has a very stiff clay subsoil, 
which I think is too hard for the roots to penetrate. 
I shall try no more experiments with it here. I 
have known it to grow one Inch a day in southern 
New Mexico. P. D. B., West Newton, Pa. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing a full report on the many varieties of fruits 
grown in this country. This report will consist 
largely of the actual experience of practical fruit 
growers in all sections of the country. The Pomo- 
logist, Mr. Van Deman, will be obliged to all practi- 
cal fruit-growers willing to contribute their expe- 
rience and reply to the circular of interrogatories 
which he has prepared for the purpose, who will 
send him their name and post office on a postal 
card—address, H. E.Van Deman, Pomologist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture,Washington, D.C. All 
whoassist in the work of this report, will receive a 
copy when published. _ e 


Replying to your query as to the time to plow 
under peas for manure, I will say that while I do 
not have in mind any investigation of the growth 
of peas, other plants have been subjected to an 
analysis at different stages of growth, and they 
have been found to increase in nitrogen as well as 
in other ingredients of the dry matter up to the 
time of maturity. This being the case, if no other 
consideration prevented, the crop had better ma- 
ture for the best fertilizing effect. But then the 
seeds in maturing have stored the fertilizing mate- 
rial of the stalks in small bulk instead of its being 
well distributed through the whole crop plowed 
under, as it is before the development of the seed 
has progressed very far toward maturity. Beside 
this the crop in a more succulent condition will 


. decay more readily and completely and will be 


sooner ready to yield up the accumulated plant 
food. Hence I should prefer for these reasons to 
plow the crop under at or soon after coming into 
full bloom. In this condition, or before the young 
pods had developed far, I should expect to get the 
fertilizing value better distributed in the soil than 
if allowed to mature, and also to be free from the 
annoyance of plants coming later from the seed 
which had been plowed under for their fertilizing 
value. PETER COLLIER, Geneva, N. ¥. 


The Editor has recently returned from a trip 
South, which took in western North Carolina, east 
Tennessee and southwestern Virginia. We found 
evidence of prosperity among the people in all that 
region. Northern capital has been moving that 
way for several years past,and many northern 
people have settled there, principally in the towns 
and cities, where furnaces, rolling mills, and facto- 
ries have been established in great numbers. Me- 
chanics are in demand and laborers are busy at 
good wages. Farm lands have increased in price 
even remote from railroads, but near towns it has 
gone upimmensely., Thé people are full of hope 
and encouragement, and are working their farms 
for all they are worth. If any are pinched by hard 
times we failed to discover it. 

We were interested in the climate and can pro- 
nounce it, so far as it came under our observation, 
most delightful. Being elevated from 1000 to 2500 
feet above tide, and a considerable distance from 
the ocean, it is dry and invigorating, and en- 
tirely free from malarial influences. It is said to 
be a most healthful climate for invalids who are 
recuperating from La Grippe, and there are many 








such. All East Tennessee is believed to possess a 
most desirable climate for persons with delicate 
lungs, who cannot stand the damp, raw atmos- 
phere of the New England and Middle States 
during the later spring months. We did not 
test it for ourself, fortunately having no need to, 
but we met others who tried it and were greatly 
benefited. Asheville, N. C.; Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville and Bristol, Tenn., are good points. 

We saw some beautiful farms in both Tennessee 
and southwestern Virginia. In the latter region 
we visited the celebrated J. M. Byars’ farm at 
Glade Spring, a few miles northeast of Bristol, 
Tenn. This farm is for sale, Mr. Byars being ad- 
vanced in years and no tlonger able to carry it on. 
A description may prove interesting, for it is,with- 


| out an exception, the most interesting farm we 


have ever seen. It contains 1600 acres of limestone, 
blue grass land, 1300 of which are arable. It is all 
under good fencing—20 miles in all. Over 400 acres 
are river bottom, and there are over 600 acres in 
with grass. One field hasa blue grass sod which 
has not been plowed for over 50 years. Such pas- 
ture fields as we saw here area marvel. The farm is 
hilly, like all the land in that section, and from an 
elevated point we saw nearly all over the farm 
with its flocks of 1000 sheep and 400 fat cattle. It 
has been Mr. Byar’s pride for years to ship the finest 
fat cattle to Liverpool and London that this coun- 
try contributes to the shambles of John Bull. Mr. 
B. will sell the farm as a whole, or divide it to 
suit buyers. It would cut up into five or six farms, 
and would suit a colony of northern farmers, who 
want to raise stock. It is admirably adapted for 
sheep and cattle, and for raising mules, and farm 
and saddle horses. This item looks a little like 4n 
advertisement, but of course it is not, as we have 
no interest whatever in the matter, except to call 
attention to one of the finest farms we ever saw. 
Mr. B.’s address is Glade Spring, Virginia. 


Indian corn smut is caused by a fungus that has 
been described by botanists under several scientific 
names, but that now generally adopted is Ustilago 
zee-mays. It is closely allied tothe smut of wheat and 
oats ( Ustilago segetum, Pers.). We have also several 
other species of Ustilago which destroy the inflores- 
cence and ovaries of various grasses and grains. The 
fungus is a true plant having specific characteris- 
tics, and as much of an individuality as an oak ora 
rose, and like any other plant it originates from a 
seed, technically called a spore. In fact the pow- 
dery, smutty mass that we see upon the corn, usu- 
ally upon the “ ear” or “‘spindle” is entirely made 
he of these spores. Their number in any infected 
plant is absolutely inconceivable, yet every one of 
them, if meeting with the proper conditions for its 
germination and growth, may damage or com- 
pletely destroy a stalk of corn. The spores may be 
dispersed by the wind, and carried beneath the 
soil by rain or water soaking into the ground, and 
the planter himself by the ordinary methods of til- 
jage may unwittingly sow the seeds of a crop of 
fungi. Fortunately for the farmer, however; com- 
paratively few of the corn smut spores ever meet 
all the required conditions for their development 
and growth. The soaking of the seed corn in vari- 
ous chemical solutions for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the fungus spores that may be adhering to the 
kernels has had no effect in checking the develop- 
ment of the fungus of corn smut. The only remedy 
that can now be suggested is to carefully watch the 
growing corn and remove and destroy all the stalks 
that exhibit any signs of the fungus growth. Owing 
to the peculiar effect of the fungus upon the host 
plant in the development of its spores, this ma 
readily be done before the latter are matured. If 
planters could unite in making a general crusade 
against this pest and prevent the ripening of its 
spores by promptly destroying the infected corn 
stalks, much might be done to alleviate its de- 
structiveness.—Prof. B. T. GALLOWAY, Wash., D. C. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

At the last cultivation sow clover in the melon 
patch. 

There is yet time for two more plantings of sugar 
corn for table use. 

Nothing can exceed well rotted barnyard manure 
for strawberries. E. D. P. 

Keep the cultivator going among the strawber- 
ries. The inch and a quarter tooth should be used 
on the outside. 

What is the best method for forcing tomatoes to 
ripen? Mine crack and rot and will not ripen. 

F.. M. B. 

For the rot in tomatoes we know no remedy. To 
force them.to ripen, try cutting the stem near the 
root, about half way through. 

Egg plants and tomatoes are the second choice 
of potato bugs. When the fruit has set, the best 
way to get the bugs off is to hand-pick. 

I have a three-year-old bed of Conover’s Collosal 
Asparagus. Ever since we began to cut it, it is tough 
and bitter. Can any one tell me why this is? P. K. 

By picking all ripe fruit from tomato vines as 
soon as it ripens, the yield will be greatly increased 
and the period of bearing lengthened. Pick off all 
rotten specimens, also. 





Clean the raspberries and blackberries out well. 





It is not safe to cultivate them much after this 
month. They will keep on growing too late and 
consequently winter kill. 


It will please us if F. J. readers will be on the 
lookout for damage that may be done to fruit by 
bees. — report for or against them will be grate- 
fully recelved. So much has been said lately against 
bees that we want to verify or disprove it. 


My vineyard of a few hundred yines, of forty-one 
varieties, was killed to the ground, except Noah 
and Wyoming Red, which are damaged some, too, 
Hereafter I shall plant but one vine of a kind of 
the new sorts as they are introduced, instead of 
from five to ten. P. D. B., West Newton, Pa. 


Enclosed find top of onion struck with some kind 
of blight. Can you give remedy ? 

Williams, N. Y. T.G.A. 

Evidently an attack of fungus aided by’too much 
moisture in the atmosphere. There is no remedy 
known. We suggest a trial of the Bordeaux mix- 
ture applied in spray form. 


A celery grower tells the Tribune how to con- 
struct a home-made marker. Take a piece of scant 
ling 8x4 inches and 12 feet 6incheslong. Nail across 
this four runners, 1 inch wide, 2 inches high and 15 
inches long and have them 4 feet apart. Putin 
pieces about 8 feet apart by which to drag it. 
Stretch a line the whole length of the celery patch 
where you desire the first row of celery, and draw 
the marker along this line. The man drawing the 
marker will waik backward and his tracks will be 
between the middle row. Continue marking, let- 
ting an end runner follow the last row made. In 
very rich and productive ground the rows may be 
344 or even 3 feet apart. With the rows 4 feet apart, 
and plants set 6 inches apart, about 22,000 sets will 
be required. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

It has always been our advice if you have nota 
strawberry bed to plant at any time when most 
convenient if the soil was in proper condition. 
For market we like to plant in May, particularly 
if the plant is a feeble grower. If a very strong 
grower June is a good month to plant. If your soil 
is rich and in good order you can plant in July and 
August and get a good crop of berries next June, 
provided a suitable variety is chosen. We havea 
very fair show of fruit now, June, just ready to 
ripen, on plants set last October. If you have the 
young plants growing on your own place, and will 
take pains to transplant on a cloudy or rainy day, - 
there is no need of potting. Select only the strong- 
est of the young runners and set carefully and keep 
soil well tilled and you will be rewarded next June. 
If you are obliged to have your plants come from 
a distance it will be necessary for them to be pot- 
ted. It is desirable to have the soil ready in ad- 
vance so that when they come they may be put in 
immediately. We generally use our early pea plot 
for potted strawberries. All runners should be 
kept cut and every effort made to secure large bog- 
like stools. Eighteen inches each Way is a good 
distance. The most important factor to success in 
this method of culture is the right variety. Those 
that succeed best by this method over the largest 
area of country are: Prince, Chas. Downing, Sharp- 
less, Longfellow and Gandy for medium to late, 


and Haverland and Duchess for early. 
E. D. PUTNEY. 


THE ORCHARD. 

Trees require a great deal of water, some years all 
that falls on the ground, This is why it is not safe to 
grow a crop between the tree rows after the trees are 
nearly grown, No matter how much you fertilize with 
manure, yet you must give the trees a chance to drink 
all the water that Providence meant for them. 

—s 


All wounds made by cutting limbs an inch or 
more in diameter, should be covered with paint, 
grafting wax, or shellac varnish. 


Try this method with a tree that won’t bear, that 
is a vigorous tree: Cut a strip of bark off it all the 
way round and three feet high. Do this July 4th. 
This ought to produce fruit and won’t hurt the tree, 


I have a“Clapp’s Favorite ” pear tree ten or more 
years old, 15 or 2 feet high, which every year is 
covered with blossoms but rarely ripens any fruit 
or even sets any. The most it ever produced was 
16 pears. Soon after blossom time it looks as if the 
blossoms had been burnt off clear to the stems, 
which remain blackened. What ails it and is there 
any remedy ? It is on high ground, rich but clayey, 
I have dressed it with everything I could think of 
including coal and iron dust from a blacksmith’s 
shop. Noresult. The fruit, when there is any, is* 
very fine. READER, 

Your ground is too rich in nitrogen. Get the 
ground in with grass. This may make the tree 
bear.—EDITOR. 


My way to kill caterpillars is to take a pole long 
enough to reach to the top of tree, cut a notch 
about three inches from the end, sharpen the end, 
take an old sack, put a wire around the middle 
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and also the end of pole, and with ten cents’ worth 
of kerosene you can destroy ten bushels of worms. 
Montrose, Pa. B. G. W 


In pruning it is well to bear these points in mind: 
Never take out a branch or large limb without a 
reason for it; if the top is crowded, cut enough out 
all over that air and light may be readilyadmitted 
to the center; on one-sided trees remove the nec- 
essary branches to restore the balance, carefully 
painting all large cuts with a dark paint; remove 
all suckers oue time each year at least. 


It is a good time in late summer to lay drains in 
the wet orchard. Cut the ditches midway between 
the rows of trees, three feet deep, and lay pipe-tile. 
To prevent the roots filling the tile, close the joints 
with hydraulic cement. The water will easily pass 
through the sides of the porous tile. In some in- 
stances draining has at once doubled the crop, and 
brought the trees from a sickly, stunted condition 
into health and vigor. Without closing the joints, 
the roots will not interfere with the drains for 
many years, if managed as above described.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


NOTES ON THINNING FRUIT. 

Jabez Fisher, one of the most successful fruit 
growers we know of, has practiced thinning fruit 
for years. As a rule, he says, bearing trees set more 
fruit than they can carry to perfection, and for the 
benefit of those which are to mature all others 
should be removed before they have made much 
demand upon the fertility of the soil or the strength 
of the tree. Wherever two or more specimens of 
the apple or pear set in a cluster, all should be 
picked off except the best one; all deformed in any 
way should be removed; all that show the pres- 
ence of worms should not only be taken from the 
tree but should be treated so as to destroy the worms, 
either by feeding to animals, cooking or burying; 
all that are decidedly smaller than the average 
specimens left are to be renursed. After this it be- 
comes a question of judgment whether the fruits 
remaining shall be further thinned. Experience 
only can teach the best point at which to stop, but 
even with the experience of years we shall be 
likely to finish prematurely. We do not appreci- 
ate how differently the tree will look when the 
fruit has reached its full size. A good rule is to 
allow no fruit within six inches of another in any 
direction. Careful spraying and faithful thinning 
must result in a greatly yy ior product that will 
afford a much larger profit if the increased expense 
does not consume itall. It is easy to arrive at the 
cost of these operations but more difficult to get at 
the difference in crop value resulting therefrom. 
From an experience of more than twenty years I 
am fully persuaded that labor expendea in this 
way is worth more than twice what it costs, and in 
some cases more than five times. The great major- 
ity of the fruit would have to be picked by hand 
finally, and twosmall ones can be removed quicker 
than one full grown. In fact I am not sure that it 
costs an additional cent to take them off early. 
But I am confident that it adds to the value of the 
remaining product from twenty-five to ene hun- 
dred percent. It pays the largest profit when the 
crops are heaviest. 

According to J. J. Thomas the advantage of thin- 
ning Is stated thus: 1. You get rid of the knotty 
and wormy apples before they have grown long 
enough to ocefipy the places of better ones. 2. You 
thus destroy, before they can increase, the insects 
in such as are stung by the curculio and infested by 
the codling worm, 3. The best ones being left, they 
have plenty of room to grow into large, fine, sale- 
able specimens. 4, You are not obliged to gather 
twice as many small ones, the labor of picking de- 
pending on number and not on size. 5. The bad 
ones are removed in time at less than half the labor 
ss for hand-picking when they become large. 
6. You avoid much labor in assorting the gathered 
crop, and in separating the scabby and knurly 
from the best fruit. 7. The moderate crop which is 
allowed to grew, will exhaust the trees less than 
the heavy crop of poor and seedy specimens. Some 
say that in large orchards it cannot be done; but 
this is a mistake, for if apples are worth growing 
at all they are worth growing right. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest fo do #0, as our readers are served with the best. 


























TSE CHAMPION MOWING MAOHINE OIL. See 
/ advertisement on this 3 page. 


How to for 1c, or 10 names of fruit growers’ 
Grow Strawberries § E. PUTNEY, Beestrood.New York, 
Bee Buckwheat.—Pure Seed. $1 bu. ; 6 bu.,95c. ; 
10 bu., 900. ; sacked F.0.B. J. H. PANCOAST, Mitek feten”s J. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. OLDEST LN N. 2. 

Fairview Nurseries, Gasstne was oe we tra 

Lovett’s White Peaches for .. july, August. 25,000 Wonder- 

ful, 1 yr. Tippecanoe, Eureka for July, August. 
Immense stock trees, vines te old and new sorts. 

Cc. H. PERK INS, Moorestown, N. J. 


AGENTS &,c027,o5i 202 ort 
WANTED MOST LIBERAL TERMS, 


neqgqu acilitieg. One of the largest, oldest. 
Ones ~m yt om sl Nurseries in the country. 


Address W. & T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery 
Established 1846. TNR N. Y¥. . 


) 820 PER TON. 
ERTILIZER shi: to Farmers direct 
from our Works. No 
K OHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa 


agents. 



































































‘STRAWBERRIES 


We will have our m..- at mo nm he about July 15th. Cata- 
logue containing corre vt descriptions of the best Old and New 
varieties, with cultura! directions mailed free. 


NEW HYDRANGEA, 


“RED BRANCHED.” 


Withowt. ey the most valuable of all Hydrangeas yet intro- 
best known tr for forcing, and culture in pote 

aol Tetatal BI BY and soir “yok free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, noes? tn. cere, 


ochest ter, N. Y 


“BUIGHLEY FORCE PUMP 


Cheapest and ee tA Cc Romplete Fire, tsa 
partment on your 
_¢ircular. CHAR. e MTT OHLEY, Patleaekninn 








PRINCE FRUIT, EVAPORATOR “S?ixmteie. 


amily Prize. Used dail 
ers, Fruit Grow ag iL D & 
ers and "Agents. 


THORNDIKE, 
ne land, New Jersey. 


20 in. Burr Stone 
— on. Cata- 
logue free. Hak- 
RISON MILL Co., 
joes New Haven,Conn. | 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO FARMERS! ! 


The question of the kind of oil you use on agricultural malt 
chinery isan important one, There is nothing better made than 


CHAMPION Miscuine OIL. 


It does not gum, congeal or get thin. IT 1s GUARAN- 
TEED TO GIVE GOOD SATISFACTION on any kind of agricultural 


machinery. If your ,dealer don’t handle it send us 83.¢ 
and we will send you a 5 gal. can, free of ight, for sample, 


OUR YANKEE HARNESS OIL 


es nofsuperior. 84 will soomse ze ° comple can of 5 gallons. 
We oer rit kinds of oil. it to their advan- 


“tor prices. | DENLINGER BROS. ,Pitishurgh, Pa. Pa, 











PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 


Simple, Durable and Fit for all kinds of work. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The LANE & BODLEYCO., - CINCINNATI, O. 
__ ESTABLISHED 1851. 


ATLAS BRAND _ 


READY ROOFING 


Zcply ply gud Triple thick) 
ec all 7300t dings; especially ~~ 0 
for roofs and ‘ul = of henneries (vermin 
roof) and vate silos. Also IRONIZED 
OOF CO ING for metal, felt or 
wooden roofs, | Lneng etc. Send for oe 
Mention this Journal. 


; d 
“EB. S. BORTEL & CO. 
2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FARQUHAR VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Bqnally Perfect in all 


kinds of Grain 


Address, A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. & 
The MANNY MOWER, 8 apeeielty ciikapest, 
most durable and veait Sent lorse Rakes, etc. 
Pennsylvania ural Works, York, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard en wh and Saw Mills. 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta- 
tionary, Traction amd Automat:c En- 
gines aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superierte 

any made, 













__ Address, A. B. FARQUHAR CO., York, Pa. 
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aX WAN . WE E LEAD’: others re FOLLOW 


a Beyond a question we have 
ba "A ithe BEST LINE of CARTS made, for 
Les the Horseman, Farmer, or for business or pleas- 
Syne purposes. Send stamp for Catalogue and 
wholesale prices. A. L. PRATT & CO, 
nis to 88 WwW &t., Kal Mich 



















122 THIRD AVE,, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of the best Bolster Springs in the 
world. Write for circulars, testimonials, terms, etc 


BRAcLe WAGONS 


A special catalo; Ps 
oF Novelties 
Deck poases, Beach, 


Spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies, 
wo Wheelers, a ry ot and 
uartered Oak, natural wood finish. ress 

A SyRacuse, N.Y. 


& 60.3 rren St., New York. 
' o6 & ron ‘pudbury St. Boston. 











Thee GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT 


AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATORS.» 


$3.50, 86 & $10. Send for circ, 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 25« 8. Fifth St., Phila., Pa 


ALL THIS for $1.50 


An tce Cream Freezer, (the best in the world.) 
A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for mak- 
ing cake, , otc., etc., pe | cream, ogee, cto, 

Le) . 











anda thousand other things.) A 506. Cook 
PAINE. DIEHL & CC.., - 


PHILAD’A. Pa 
RDER aos YOUR DEALER. 


~Blacksmithin & Farm # 


with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con - am 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in a State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately, 
Get_our Net Cash Price List. €. 

HOLT MFG, 60,, 1006 First 4yv,, Cleveland. 0, Qf — 


SAW FILER CLAMP AND 
VISE, COMPLETE, TO FILE 
YOUR OWN SAWS. gaa 
















All who see it buy 
it with joy and file 
with pleasure. For 
illustrated circulars 
and testimonials, 
address E, ROTH & 
BRO., New Oxford, 














With our New} 
FILER OLAMP} 
and VISE, you file 
Saws in the best 
manner every time, 








and you will not fail. Penna. 
~~ Before you buy a f "We 
pewue putts CIDER 9 


for catalogue, which will 
mailed free on application. 


HYDRAULIC 


Presses for all pur- 
poses; also general ci- i 

er makers’ supplies. “ — 
THe HALLADAY MILL 
ig acknowledged the Standard Wind 
Mill of the World, and is made in 18 
sizes, § to 60 ft. diameter, 1 man to 40 horse 
power. It is adapted to pumping water for 
Stock and Dairy Farms, Ornamental and 
Village Water Supply and Fire 
Protection, Railway Water Sta 
tions, Irrigation, Drainage, Etc. 
THE HALLADAY is 
made upon honor and 
uaranteed The Most 

owerful, Durable 
















Storm-Defyin 
Mill on the market. 


US, S010 WHEEL 


WIND MILLS 


These Mills are aranteed 
the BEST of ee aus. Are 
not made cheaply, but heavy and 
strong in construction. They are rap 
idly taking the lead of all Solid and 
Vaneless Mills on the market. 


PUMPS 


We make a complete line of 
WIND MILL, HAND and 
POWER PUMPS, Iron 

Brass and Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS. Our 3 Way 
Force Pumps have no equal. 


TANKS 


We make the largest assortment of Tanks 
on the market, consisting of Round, 
Half Round and Square Stock Tanks, 
Milk Cooling Tanks, Storage and House 
Tanks. Special sizes made to order. 















STANDARD | 
pHay TOOLS 








For stacking out in fields and 
mowing away in barns. The 
use of a good Hay Carrier 
and Fork « few hours before 
& storm may save many times 
their cost. We make the most 
complete line of Horse Hay 
Tools on the market, consisting 
of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Revers- 
ible and Rod Hay Carriers, Har- 
wees and paveaie Hay Forks, 
Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. We also make the 
HALLADAY STANDARD GEARED WIND MILL 
in 11 sizes, 134 to 40 horse-power, Corn Shellers, Horse 
Powers and Jacks, Stalk Outters, Feed Grinders, 
Saw Tables, Tank Heaters, Ete, Al! goods guaranteed. 
Reliable Agents Wanted in all unassigned Territory. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices to 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
BRANCH HOUSES :— Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha. Neb. 
DEPOTS :—Boston, Mags.; Fort Worth, Texas, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








Both wit and understanding are trifles without in- 
tegrity. The ignorant peasant without a fault is 
greater than the philosopher with many. What is 
genius or courage without a heart ? 





The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 

V hat may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing. 





To ease melancholy, set about doing good. One 
act of kindness will have more influence on the 
spirit than all the salt-water baths that ever were 
invented. 











Good manners spring from a good heart. 








THEN AND NOW. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Farmers in these days are so busy about finding 
out what ails them, that it is almost vain to hope to 
take up any other subject that would attract their 
notice. When one finds the dollars, especially those 
he never had, slipping away from him through busi- 
ness depression that makes the possible accumula- 
tion impossible, he is not in the best condition to 
look on the bright side of life. Although money is 
not all of life by any means, yet it is about the 
largest slice of it the way society is constructed ; 
and when any one tries to convince you that it isa 
thing to be altogether despised and avoided, you can 
either write him down as a fool who knows not 
whereof he speaks, or avaricious and wants your 
share himself. 

There are plenty of this sort; plenty who have 
decided and clear convictions as to other people’s 
duty; plenty who urge it should be the pleasure of 
the farmer to forget self and use his resources to de- 
velop the country, hand out his cash to help pave 
the highways; build bridges and railroads; estab- 
lish schools; keep the government officials in the 
style and luxury becoming the dignity of this great 
country ; and fix things up generally in good shape 
for others to enjoy, while he and his family are 
living in poorly furnished houses, on small potatoes, 
specked apples and other unsaleable products; 
dressing in cheap calico, domestic stripes, or in the 
cast-off garments of those of their families who 
have gone out of the ‘‘ developing” business into 
less noble pursuits, such as law and physic. I notice 
that these people have a great deal to say about how 
worthy farmers used to live, and usually wind up 
with the settler that if farmers would do as their 
forefathers did, they could make just as much money, 
and wouldn’t be crying ‘‘ hard times” so loudly, 

Newspapers catch up this refrain, mostly city 
papers edited by men entirely unacquainted with 
rural ways, who would not know what a country 
calf or pig was if they saw one—being so perched 
up above their country kin. And they gush a good 
deal about how we live and move; how we wear silk 
dresses, and ride in carriages to church instead of in 
the manure wagon as of yore; and our children are 
educated and have musical instruments, and we have 
good houses and even keep a hired girl, and no won- 
der with such extravagance that farming doesn’t 
pay. They seem to be overwhelmed with distress 
that farmers have some of the comforts about them 
that city people claim as exclusively their right. 

While they are about it, I wish they would make 
a plain case of it why farmers’ wives are not entitled 
to good clothes, nice homes, and help about their 
work, as well as the wives of city editors? Let them 
do this, or forever hold their peace about our ex- 
travagance. 

But how do the facts bear out the assertion that 
our increased extravagance is what ails us? 

I look about me and can only find a scattered few 
farm houses with help therein, and where one is 
found, it is where money has been heired or accu- 
mulated in more prosperous times, or else the farmer 
is going behind in consequence, and not able to meet 
his obligations. Nearest me is a large farm where 
the wife and young daughter neither robust in health, 





are doing, and have been doing for years, the work 
that thirty years ago the mother-in-law—a much 
stronger woman—and two daughters with a capable 
girl did. 

Near by is another large farm and house, where a 
lone young wife, at present with an infant of a few 
weeks, is doing the work with only such help as a 
small boy can give: this farm used to afford good 
in-door help also. So I might cite numberless in- 
stances where young wives and lone women are 
struggling along under loads vf work that their 
mothers kept paid help to perform. 

What weman in the wide world needs help, if not 
the farmer’s wife who boards the laborers her hus- 
band has to have? The city editor who calls her 
extravagant deserves to be exiled to Siberia, and he 
should have his paper stopped immediately, for she 
is not extravagant; the business is not self-support- 
ing is where the trouble is. 

One reason the farms will no longer afford help 
for the house is because wages are higher, while 
grain and other products are lower. My mother 
paid ‘‘three levies” a week to a girl, it was the usual 
amount in those days; now one must give $2 or $3 
per week. Even in my first housekeeping, as good 


| help could .be had for $1.50 per week as can be 


obtained for $2.50 now. 

I used to pay 50 cents a day for house-cleaning 
and washing, etc.; now $1 is the price. In still earlier 
times my mother paid a “levy ” or 3 “‘fippennybits” a 
day for same services. So with men’s labor. A bushel 
of wheat for long years regulated the amount of har- 
vest wages. Wheat then was from $1 to $2 per 
bushel,and it seemed a fair regulation; but the farmer, 
now that wheat only sells for 70 or 80 cents and hay 
for half its former price, must give $2 a day for 
harvest hands. 

No one asks us to go back to the old days of pay- 
ing less wages. This would be robbing the poor, 
nor would farmers wish it for any other reason than 
that expenses must be kept within the means to pay 
or disaster will follow, as is apparent-in the number- 
less farms being deserted by their once thrifty own- 
ers, who have lost all their payments and years of 
labor on the same, while the mortgage holder gets 
possession losing nothing by the change of conditions. 
Is this fair ? In these early days they wish us to imi- 
tate, a man could set up farming and carry it on 
with much less expense than now. A few hundreds 
would fit him out snugly. If we are to go back to 
old ways in some particulars, we mustin all. The 
cradle, the scythe and the flail must be used again, 
instead of the reaper, the mower and the thresher 
which cost so much. 

The fertilizer man must find no customers among 
us, and the old plans be restored with lighter crops 
and more money, as it is over production that low- 
ers prices, they claim: If we must go back, let us 
go all the way back, and stop a few of these busi- 
nesses which have sprung up and are thriving at the 
farmer’s expense. 

And yet in those simple economical (?) days we 
hear so much bragging about, farms were being im- 
proved with good fences and fine large houses and 
barns such as are seldom built now. The large 
substantial farm houses are mostly the old houses. 
Do they mean us to go back to the ways of the pil- 
grim paps, or what do they mean with so much prat- 
tle about good old times? No farmer who depends 
on the income of his farm alone could now build a 
substantial large stone house, such as were numer- 
ously erected years ago, without bankrupting himself. 

It is slander to say that the young farmers of to- 
day ride in finer carriages than those of a quarter of 
a century ago. The Sidney Head—before he was 
Head—took me out riding in as good style as any 
young fellow takes his best girl now-a-days; and 
his father and father-in-law, as was the fashion of 
seventy years ago, rode in chases or gigs which cost 
more than the modern buggy, and did not swamp 
agriculture either. 

Is it not vandalism to want farmers to go hack- 
ward while everybody else is pushing forward? To 
boast of the wealth of the country, its hoarded trea- 
sures, its gorgeous temples, its costly seats of learn- 
ing, its stupendous railway systems, its palatial pub- 
lic buildings and magnificent city residences, while 
consigning the farmer who feeds all to the log cabin, 
to mean clothes, to stinted fare and to fifteen hours 
a day labor? And yet this is what they wish for us 
from what one reads in the papers and hears in con- 
versation. How long, brothers and sisters of the 
farm, shall we contentedly stand being thus pushed 
to the wall ? 


Accomplished? She says not, but who can tell? 

She does some simple things, and does them well. 
She walks well, stands well, sits well—things 80 rare, 
To praise as they deserve I hardly dare. 

Few dress so well, she does what few can do— 
Forgets what she has on—and so do you. 





| 





WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY GRACE PARRY. 
How true it is that we never know when we are 
well off. I knew two ladies in about the same cir- 


| cumstances and position in life, who came to such 


different conclusions, and because of this were in 
widely different circumstances when old age came 
upon them. 

They were both well-to-do farmers’ wives sur- 
rounded by every comfort, with good husbands and 
a brood of bright-eyed children to keep them ocen- 
pied. But one was of the kind who are never happy 
unless there’s a house full of company or she has 
some place to go. She could not by any possibility 
endure the thought of finding pleasure in her family, 
or of spending more time there than was absolutely 
necessary to keep things comfortable. She was an 
indefatigable assistant at all public entertainments, 
and brought. her children forward for exhibition on 
every possible occasion. There was no home life. 
No time for the children to grow quietly, it was all 
an everlasting walk around. 

The other woman ministered to her family in a 
much different fashion. There were as many cares, 
and as many opportunities of going out as enjoyed 
by the first mentioned lady. But this one decided 
that of the outside entertainments she could only 


| afford to patronize the best that would be of most 


benefit to the family, as time was of too great value 
to be spent foolishly. All hands assisted at the work. 
Then came regular lessons and practicing, and if 
anything interfered with this plan it was regretted ; 
every child was busy, ‘ without haste and without 
rest ;” and.this mother, looking far into the future, 
could see the benefit this regular life was to be to the 
health and career of these children. 

She planned for a bit of good music as a treat for 
the family as often as possible, and gathered about 
her hearth friends who should do them good. The 
fruits of these different courses were brought to mind 
forcibly, for I passed the gate of the first lady’s 
house in a little village where she had persuaded her 
husband to move after selling the farm. She looked 
faded and worn and dissatisfied, her husbané a day 
laborer and her children of no account, all for the 
sake of enjoying the privileges of town life; while 
the other lady, well preserved and fair, has seen her 
children settled in good homes and business, while 
herself and husband live at the old home,with a wel- 
come for an ever increasing circle of acquaintances. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

To keep the flavor of the fruit in jelly it should 
be picked in its first firm ripeness, just when the 
dew is dry on a sunny forenoon, and in ten minutes 
or less be cooking. The stoneware preserving pans 
are best to use for fruit. Only a small quantity, 
say a quart of juice, should be pressed out ata time, 
and set to boiling as quickly as possible, as it ioses 
flavor and develops a sharp ferment by standing, 
Have the sugar weighed and heated meanwhile, 
and sift it in by spoonfuls so as not to stop the boil- 
ing. Drop a little on a cold saucer after it has been 
boiling ten minutes, and if it thickens it is done. 
Take it off, cool in a draught, and pour into clean, 
dry glasses. Cut a piece of oiled or paraffine paper 
to fit nearly down on the jelly, or cover it with pow- 
dered sugar to protect from mould, and paste over 
the top of the glass with thin brown paper dipped 
in white of egg or thin unboiled flour paste. A coal 
oil-stove is handiest for preserving and making 
jelly, as it may be brought to just the right tem- 
perature and kept there without danger of over- 
heating the jelly or its maker. 

The more time spent out-of-doors the better, and 
the porch would be more likely to be the rallying 
place of the family if the chairs, etc.. were always 
there ready. Comfortable porch rocking chairs 
may be bought for a dollar and a half, and will last 
for years if taken in-doors in winter, but should 
always stand with inviting wide-open arms on the 
porch from May to November; enough of them for 
each one of the family to have one, even the young- 
est boy that he may not be forced to yield up the 
one heis luxuriating in, or feel mean about it,when 
mother or sister appears. There should be a little 
wicker table, too, to hold your work, or the book 
you are reading, or the cup of tea you may hand to 
a friend who calls. A hammock of course should 
swing across one end, and if it contains one or two 
pillows stuffed with chipped paper, and covered 
with buff linen slips, and an afghan of turkey red 
no great harm will be done if they are forgotten 
and left out some rainy night. It is not safe to lie 
down even in summer without a covering, and 
a pleasant one is made of turkey red cheese- 
cloth, with the thinnest sheet of wadding tufted 
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between the two sides. 
of color on the porch. Extra wraps for evenings 
ought to be always at hand in a down stairs closet. 
If there is an invalid in the family she too may 
enjoy the porch if a foiding screen is provided to 
shut her from the gaze of passers by, or to keep off 
draughts, or to screen off the hammock when any 
one wishes to take a nap. 

Of course there are a great many ladies who read 
the FARM JOURNAL who have not given the Frank 
Siddall soap a trial on washday, and to such we sug- 
gest that they doso. We have been familiar with the 
Siddall soap, and the Siddall method of dcing away 
with the horrors of washday, for several years, 
and we do not hesitate to commend it. Especially 


It will make a bright spot | 





| 


at this season it is quite useless to have a steaming | 


Lot fire to boil the clothes and heat up the house 


and roast the people that are in or near it. So de- | 


termined is Mr. Siddall that every FARM JOURNAL 
housewife shall give his plan a trial, that he actu- 
ally offers to send a cake by mail, free, to every 
housekeeper who will promise two things: 1. That 
she will follow the rules given on an entire family 
wash. 2. That she will have at least one neighbor 
engaged to come in and see the clothes put to soak 
and the washing done. Nothing could be fairer 
than this, and as for liberality, we never heard the 
like of it. Mr. Siddall is willing to pay something 
for a chance to benefit womankind, for, counting 
postage, it costs about 30 cents fur each cake of soap 
he sends out. Let all the ladies, then, send for_a 
cake of Siddalis soap. 





HOMELY WRINKLES. 
With linen white, and tempting food 
Was spread the table then, 
For women with especial care 
Provide for harvest men. 


Never put bread away in a tight place till quite 
cold. 

Are you on the lookout for every device that will 
save you labor and money ? 

Keep all preserves in a coo], dark, dry place and 
away from other provisions. 

Cut scap with a fine wire instead of a knife, and 
there will be no waste. RutTH Brown. 

Bread when baked should be neither ecru, nor 
seal, but arich golden brown. S.C. B. 

Thick water from boiled rice will answer instead 
of white of an egg, for pasting over jellies and pre- 
serves. 

A beautiful canary colored dye can be made by 
steeping white clover blossoms in water, setting 
the dye with alum. L. A. 

A mirror held over an open well will expose the 
contents of the bottom, and thus any article drop- 
ped in it may be found. L. A. 

Jellies and jams that can be warranted pure 
ought to have ready sale, when there are so many 
adulterated substitutes on the market. 

When you boil new beets for dinner do not throw 
away the tops, but try some day what a good relish 
they make for dinner with a little salt, pepper and 
vinegar on them. Cut off the leaves before boiling 
but leave all the stems. om 


When ironing a flounced petticoat, iron all of the 
part under the flounce, on the wrong side. The 
smooth polish would go for naught hidden by the 
flounce, while on the wrong side of the hem it re- 
sists the soil somewhat, thus requiring less frequent 
laundering. 


= 
If you have any woolen garments about for occa- 
sional summer wear, if they are not worn fre- 
quently, it is well to give them an occasional shake 
and airing to frighten away the moths who like, 
and must have, undisturbed possession in order to 
carry on their depredations. 


For kitchens where one does not want poison 
used for flies for fear of them dropping into food, a 
good device is to fill tumblers or jars with strong 
soapsuds; cut pasteboard covers with a hole half 
an inch in diameter in the middle, spread the 
under side with molasses, and set in the most fre- 
quented place. When the kitchen is darkened for 
the afternoon, place one in front of a crack left in 
the shutter. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 

When the cabbage heads again, we'll put canned 
goods away, 

And have new garden vegetables for dinner every day. 

Then watermelons wili be here, and cauliflowers 
bloom, 

And new potatoes by the peck we'll every day consume. 

And think of all the roasting ears we'll have for din- 
ner then, 

In that delightful season when the cabbage heads again, 


Graham gems: To one quart of milk, add half a 
pint of cream, a little salt, and stir in Graham 
flour sufficient for a rather thick batter. Heat the 








pans on top of the stove, put a bitof butter in each, 
fill with batter and bake in an oven hot enough to 
burn anything else. J. M. O. 


W.B.C, can pickle string beans just as she would 
cucumbers. They should be very green and ten- 
der; just right for boiling. B. J. H. 


A small cracker or oat meal barrel, covered with 
a frill of pretty cretonne, the head smoothly cov- 
ered on both sides and oversewed around the edge 
and a strong strap of the material tacked across 
the top side, will provide a very presentable and 
convenient receptacle for soiled clothes, costing 
far less than a tall hamper basket. 


If water is soft young vegetables will boil nearly 
tasteless in it. A little salt,a tablespoonful toevery 
two quarts of water will harden it and retain their 
flavor. The vegetables should be dropped in assoon 
as it begins to boil before its gases have evapo- 
rated. When it is desired to have the flavor in the 
water it is best to be salt: for instance in making 
pea soup the hulls might be put in, and boiled till! 
their strength is extracted, then salt added when 
the peas are put in. 

Cottage cheese is so refreshing for supper on 
warm evenings we tell, for novices, how to make 
it. Intoa pan of thick sour milk, not stale, pour 
boiling water, stirring it all the while. “As soon as 
the whey begins to separate, pour in cold water, 
and turn the whole into a cheese cloth strainer 
and hang in a cool place to drain. When used rub 
smooth, season with salt and mix with thick sweet 
cream and beat lightly. Sprinkle lightly with pep- 
per and it is done. 


Good blackberry pudding: Put the blackberries 
well sugared in a baking dish and spread over 
them with a spoon a crust made thus: Sift a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder into a pint of 
flour with a little salt and rub into it a table- 
spoonful of butter. Mix with about haif a pint of 
milk into a soft dough; bake. Spread the crust on 
a plate, heap the berries on top, and pour overa 
sauce made by rubbing together a heaped table- 
spoonful of butter, three-fourths of a cup of sugar, 
add a cupful of boiling water, and thicken slightly 
with two tablespoonfuls of corn starch. Flavor 
with grated nutmeg, or vanilla, 


= 

In cake tins the latest improvement is made by 
Mrs. Van Deusen. Her moulds shown below are 
used without greasing. The cake adheres to bot- 
tom and sides and may be inverted to cool: itsown 
weight stretches it and makes it lighter. When 
cold a knife is passed around loosening , 
it at the sides, the slides are drawn up, 
the knife may then,be passed in loosening 







—p - 


it from the bottom. A standard measuring cup 
and recipes accompany them, and they range .in 
price from fifty cents for one pan, cup and recipes, 
to a dollar and forty cents for thewhole set shown 
above. Manufactured by the Clifton Springs (N.Y.) 
Manufacturing Company. 


Little pigs for roasting should be a month old, 
and be killed the day before they are used and kept 
in acold place. Wash and cool in cold water then 
plunge in boiling water, holding by the nose until 
the hairs come out easily. Then lay it down and 
rub with a coarse towel from tail to head; make a 
small opening and take out the entrails and wash 
well in cold water. The next day remove the hoofs, 
and draw the skin over the bone: fill either with 
bread crumbs seasoned with butter, salt, pepper, 
parsley, powdered sage and a teaspoonful of onion 








| of the latter to fasten the paper 


juice, or with mashed potatoes seasoned in the 
same way. Sew itupand wipedry. Placea clean 
stone in the mouth to keep it open, truss the legs 
close to the body, rub with softened butter, sprin- 
kle with salt, pepper and flour, and roast for up- 
wards of two hours in a moderate oven. basting 
frequently. When partly done baste with butter, 
Put parsley around it on the dish and in its mouth 
a small apple. Thicken the gravy with browned 
flour. To carve, cut off the head first, then down 
the back, cut off the hams and shoulders, and sepa- 
rate the ribs. 


Paine, Diehl & Co., of Phila., Pa., sell this Ice 
Cream Freezer, which works toacharm, their Key- 
stone Culinary Beater which was 
illustrated inthe FARM JOURNAL 
some time ago and their Cook 
Book for $1.50. The Freezer is 
large enough for a family of five. 
Their advertisement is on am 
other page. 


It is not necessary to use either 
white of an egg, nor paste in cov- 
ering over jellies except enough 


around the tumbler. Cover with 
two layers of tissue paper and 
then moisten the top carefully with asponge or soft 
cloth dipped in cold water. This stretches the paper 
and when it dries again it shrinks and forms a 
cover tight and smooth as a bladder skin. 





Fowler & Wells Co., of 775 Broadway, N. Y., have 
published a timely book on ‘Fruits and How to 
Use Them,” containing nearly 700 recipes, by Mrs. 
Hester M, Poole. It should be placed in the drawer 
of the kitchen table along side of Mrs. Rorer’s Cook 
Book, and referred to often enough to make every 
housewife familiar with its contents. This is the 
season for fruit canning, preserving, and eating, so 
now is the time to get this book. The price is $1.00. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
I'd rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 
And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 
Off gorgeous plate and unuvailing treasure, 





The medicines which afford immediate relief to 
the system are generally those which do the great- 
est permanent injury. 

Kerosene oil is the best thing to kill bunions and 
corns. Wet them with it every night and soon the 
worst bunion will succumb to its power. S. B. 


In hot weather it is better to go to work earlier in 
the morning and work later in the evening so as to 
afford time for a good rest at noon, both before and 
after dinner. 

= 

In a bad case of scalding, pour cold water over 
the clothing to cool it. Then remove it as gently 
and quickly as possible. Mix sweet oil and lime 
water and pour over the injured parts. 


It is false economy which sends a woman to bed 
with her wrists, arms and back aching so she can- 
not sleep, because she has no clothes-wringer. 
Money spent for household helps of any kind is 
money well spent. 


Never leave a trunk lid raised when there are 
children in the house. They are naturally inclined 
toinvestigate things, and leaning against the trunk 
to look in, are apt to bring the Jid down upon them 
With serious consequences. 


If a person is prostrated by heat or sunstroke re- 
move him to a cool, shady place, loosen the cloth- 
ing, let the bystanders rub arms and legs with 
pieces of ice wrapped in a towel until the exces- 
Sive heat is allayed. Give twenty drops of aro- 
matic spirits of hartshorn in a little water every 
twenty minutes or half hour. No effort to rise or 
walk shouid be allowed till the person is quite 
restored, 


The most healthful and convenient underwear 
for hot weather is undoubtedly gauze merino. It 
absorbs perspiration and prevents chills, and if the 








Our Illus. Cat., price 15¢., has the finest & most complete assort- 
ent of Type & Printers’ Supplies in the U.S. at “rock bottom”’ 
Bargain list second-hand presses and materials for 2e- 
stamp. 234 Elegant Chromo & Serap-book Cards & Pietures 
SOc. No agents. GITHENS & BRO. Box 1632, Phila., Pa, 









$1.00 Wheat Sure to Com 


rged from razor steel, tested and warranted. They are made on honor, and sold on their merits. For 
thirteen gears they have been before the public. We want your trade, you want value for your money. Send 












Dpiinwe Nicely Nickel Plated, Full set 
PILLOW SHAM, HOLDER. tiaras eset, 





U= CHAMPION MOWING MACHINE OIL: See 
advertisen:ent on page 130. 









When American farmers have a home market for their 
crops. Buying foreign trash, made by workmen who never 
use wheat bread is not a good way to build up a home mar- 
ket—tariff or no tariff. The Maher & Grosh goods are 


for our free 


ustrated list; it is full of points about the use of Knives, Razors, Shears, etc.,that we have been a life- 


80- i 
time Parniag. But, as sample, 







this is our great leader: price 65 cents, but for a while sample sent, 


foey res 48 cents, 

6 for $2.00. Onur7-inch best Steel Shears, 

6O cents, postpaid. $2" This knife and Shears, 

by mail, $1.00. Pru- 

ning knite, 75 cents; 
rafting, 25 
udding. 

pru 













concave razor, $2.00, 
Best Razor Strop, 60 
cents, postpaid. 


Maher & Grosh, 
74 


East 8 Street, 
TOLEDO,OHIO. 
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lightest weight is used it is not warmer than mus- 
lin. Two sets should be kept always on hand, and 
when the morning’s work is doneif those just worn 
are rinsed out and hung in the sun, they will be 
se fresh ne ~ next morning's wear, while 
a fresh suit may be donned for afternoon. . . 
. Would the F. J. readers like to have their work on wash- 

MODES AND MANNERS. day cut down so that a large wash could be done in two 

Good qualities are the substantial riches of the mind, and a half or three hours? 

but itis good breeding that shows them off to advantage. 





Fuiiienniiitihiasilich wauiillitet e dinted Would they try a plan that would cost them nothing, 
of the nte A : 

“ Life Everlasting ” which grows so abundantly in and which their own home paper (the F. J.) endorses in 

most localities, if the blossoms are gathered and every particular ? 

dried in the shade and put in a tick of unbleached 

muslin. They make a light, cool, dainty pillow for 


a baby’s head, and give a delicate perfume to the Can the most old fogy, non-progressive among its sub- 
little head that has reposed for awhile on them. scribers find an excuse for not at once putting aside all of 
: = REAnEs. their own ideas about washing clothes long enough to see 

It is more important to wear a becoming well- whether they can banish from their homes the smell, steam, 


= sang nap te nl pte Pa ag Bg hard work, vold dinners and the other “ horrid” associations 
up” and go out are few and far between; the daily of washday ? 

home routine is what makes up their lives, 
and gives tke impression of their personality to 


those about them. Many a woman whose life has Do not put it off any longer. Remember it does not cost 





beeu a sacrifice to her family, gives the impression you a single cent to try it, under Mr. SmppALis most re- 
| of a figure always seen in its oldest, darkest, and markably liberal offer of sending enough by mail 
most depressing clothes. Her husband and chil- ‘iy y a 6 8 y » todo the 
dren take it as a matter of course that she should family wash. 


take care of them and make them comfortable, and 
perhaps never find out until she has left them how 
much she added to their happiness. Butif in addi- 
tion she is bright and cheerful and good tempered 
and —s to look at, if not actually pretty, they 
will love her and rejoice in her with daily appre- 
ciation. 





If women would use more soap, there would be 


” 
om, Sale, Comets an fee BOTS Next Washday put aside 
though a prevalent one, that soap is injurious to “ . 
Your own ideas about Washing 





the complexion. Bad soap undoubtedly is, but the 
frequent use of a good soap is beneficial, washing 
off dust and rac foreign matters, thatif allowed to 
Stay on the skin, form the starting point for“ black 
heads.” A woman who will wash her face thor- and try Frank Siddalls Soap. Follow the directions EXACTLY no matter how odd they 
- . ee a ete ne ee ee may seem, and you will find the white articles whiter, the colored ones brighter and the flan- 
complexion will be clearer than those of her friends — oe softer than by the old way of washing, and everything as clean and sweet 
who do not use soap. Of course good soap must be “ : : 
; used, but with a little care there will be no diffi- It is not a new, untried thing, but has been in use for over 15 years and is now in use by 
culty in settling on a soap that is good. thousands of the FarM JOURNAL readers, who learning of it through its columns have been 
induced to give it a trial. 
OUT-DOOR NOTES. ® 
tee Geena havent tine Cuaranteed Not To Injure the Most Delicate Fabric 
When cellar bins are closely stowed ‘The hands of the person doing the wash will not be the least bit sore, even when 
And garrets bend beneath their load. there is a tendency to chapped hands, tetter, or salt rheum, but will be as smooth and soft 
Anil the did cidtindl intial Sarnee as if they had not been near the wash tub, and of course if my soap is easier on the 
2 hands than other soap, it must be easier on the clothes than other soap. 


Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 


And wind bl Sreshly in, to shak 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks, THESE ARE THE DIRECTIONS 


And the loose hay-mow’s scented locks— (so easy that a child can understand them.) 
Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, Put the clothes in a tub of warm water (the water should 
Its odorous grass and grained sheaves a never be very hot) rub the soap on them one by one and let them 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. lie in the water for at least 9O minutes. 
Dust the rose bushes occasionally with air slaked The 20 minutes is not waste time—as beds can be made or dishes washed. 
lime to kill the slugs. After they have soaked the 20 minutes, rub out on the wash- 
If rose-bushes mildew in hot damp weather, apply Se = poard in the usual manner and the dirt will be found to actually 
sulphur after they are watered. drop out with less than half the usual rubbing, 
An occasional scattering of wood ashes around Rub them lightly on the wash-board through a clean rinse 
the sweet pea vines will help them. Stable ma- cre hi ‘ll tak: he di di ll the rinsi 
nure will make the vines grow at the expense of water —t 1S Wi take out the dirty suds and is all the rinsing the 
the bloom. clothes will require. 
= 
Frequent stirring of the soil about them is just as Next put them through a Blue water and then hang up to dry ‘ 
beneficial for flowers as for vegetables. If their RNS 


without Scaiding or Boiling a Singie Article 


growth is not vigorous, some fine manure may be how ° 
worked in about them, or the earth watered with no matier soled some of them may have been. 


liquid manure. 








To thicken up a bed of coleus or geraniums, WHY PUT OFF ANY LONGER TRYING THIS EASY WAY. 
{ pinch them back. te pot take oe ie oo of It is not a new article but has been in use 15 years and is 
branches, but simply pinch out the tiny leaves 
one aaee = } hier ee ditbast deste Just a owonam een pra He JOURNAL. | down 
j out branches fro 1€ lo nd thes oots us - 4 § yé NO-* + 4 . PAU W Y 
/ can ey vack until the plant is as broad as s0 that an ordinary family wash can be done with ease and without injury to the clothes, 
desired. KS Sold by dealers generally throughout the United States. 
7 ea Families supplied where dealers overcharge or do not keep it. Small boxes—AND MR. 
not for Srobment, and therefore shonld be as inoon: SIDDALL PAYS THE ENTIRE FREIGHT to nearly every railroad station in the U.S. 
spicuous as possible in color. This is true, also, of THREE WAYS TO GET MY SOAP FOR TRIAL 
tubs and vases whose gaudy color often detracts where not sold at the stores, 
from the beauty pe agg bs they ——— Is it 
not time for the familiar, bright red gypsy camp oO WwW 
kettle to take its place among the “ have-beens? ” ne a W. 
The prettiest, hydrangeas we saw last year were Send 14 cts (in er Still Another ay 
planted in tubs pain a dark, almost invisible 
green, with the hickory hoops of an equally dull, and promise onet ng Free of all Charge 


dark red. 


That you will follow the rules on an 
entire family wash. by promising 2 Things 


What will kill lice (aphides) on rose bushes ? | Ast—That you will follow the rules 








WANTED TO KNOW. 





on an entire family wash. 

















A good recipe for salting or pickling beef to keep ae $ . 

through the summer, and if there is any way of Another Way 2nd That Jobb will poe pre least 

preserving beef for future use except salting. I. K. P. Send 30 cents and then you need se sage, wien te chithds batt 
How do the manufacturers of jelly make it so make any promise (vhis is exactly wha soak " 

firm and clear. Mis AM. it costs for soap, postoge and packing and the washing done. 
How to prevent or destroy worms at the roots of to send a cake by mail. 

house plants. S.A. 8. ‘4 Better make the 2 promises and get it FREE. 
Should the scd be allowed to grow close up to the 

body of evergreen trees on the lawn. SUNNYSIDE. FRANK SIDDALL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Why my canned grapes turn into crystals like fine Nore sy F. J.—Our Lady readers should write at once for soap to try. But be sure to 


powdered glass. I used one-third as much sugar as make the promises, or Mr. Siddall cannot afford to send the soap. W. A. 


grapes. Can they be put up without anv sugar and 
keep well? Mrs. E. D. L. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE | beit, avd the heat gradually lessened as they as- | FARMERS GR AIN DRILLS 
FAVORITE 


POINTS CROSSINGS 
wan oS valleys are thick with grain 
Heavy and tall: 
Peaches drop in the grassy lane 
By the orchard wall: 
Apples streaked with crimson stain, 
Bask in the sunshine, warm and bright ; 
Hark to the quail that pipes for rain ; 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Augur of mischief, pipes for rain ; 
Bob White! 





Keep things sweet and clean about the barn, 


sheds, and pig-pens. 

The first point in making a good stack of grain 
or hay is to keep the center high and solid. 

The old sow raises the strongest pigs, but she has 
the strongest nose for old fences and clover roots. 

Divide the pasture field by a cheap portable 
fence, and change the stock from one to the other 
weekly. 

Burn nothing that can be rotted by plowing it 
down or burying it in the manure pile. Burning 
is destruction, 

One side of an old phosphate sack tacked over 
the window of the cow stable will keep out flies 
and make milking more comfortable for both cow 
and milker. 3 

A good cheap evaporator, that will use the extra 
heat of the kitchen stove to dry fruit that would 
otherwise be wasted, will add luxury and health to 
next winter’s bill of fare. 


The heaviest and lowest priced shoes are neither 
the best nor cheapest for those who follow the plow 
and cultivator. Lighter and better leather has 
more comfort and more wear in it. 


In building that new barn make the health and 
comfort of the stock the first consideration, man- 
ure-saving the second, substantiality the third, 
convenience for doing “ the chores ’”’ the fourth, and 
let appearances come last. 


The successful man of to-day, whether he be a 
farmer or manufacturer, must be able to turn his 
hand and change somewhat with the permanent 
changes of the times. A. W. CHEEVER, 


The dirty lard, stiffened with a little fine rye 
chop, makes a good grease for heavy iron bearings 
and cog wheels on the mowers and reapers, and 
may be used on wagon axles. Mixed with ground 
black lead it is a first-class lubricator. 


A favorite maple tree about ten years old was 
split by a high wind last spring, the cleft extending 
nearly three feet down the trunk from the crotch. 
I put a half inch bolt through it and drew the cleft 
close,and now,with little more than a year’s growth, 
it has nicely healed, and the head and nut of the 
bolt are being rapidly covered and hidden. JOHN. 


If any of our readers are so unfortunate as to 
have waste pipes about the house with “ traps”’ in, 
they may clean them in the following manner: 


, Just before retiring pour in enough liquid soda lye 


to fill the *‘ trap.”’ Let no other water in until next 
morning. The lye will convert all greasy offal into 
soap which will be readily washed out by the first 
current of water that passes through. 

Roll a piece of paper around a lead pencil, so as 
to form a case; fill this with dry pyrethrum pow- 








der, putting in.a little at a time and pressing it | 


down with the iead pencil. Set it in a cup of dry 
sand, or something to hold it erect, and an hour be- 


fore going to bed close the room and burn one of | 


these cartridges. There will be no live mosquitoes 
in the room until a new supply enters. 


Three years ago the price of beans came up a lit- 
tle and Isold mine. While the dealer was weigh- 
ing them I said to him, *‘ Farmers will be likely to 
rush their crops in now that the price is on the 
rise.” “Oh, no,” he said, “they will stop bringing 
them, calculating to get a higher price. It is when 
the price is falling they rush them in for fear they 
will get lower.” 

Leamington, Ont. 


Mr. H. E. Matthews, Pen Yan, N. Y., sends us the 
analysis of a sample of ovrerenes apples made by 
the Analyst of the Cornell University Experiment 
Station. They contain .0583¢ of zine or nine hun- 
dredths of an ounce of zinc to one pound. The 
chemist adds, “This quantity I donot believe would 
be deleterious ifa pound of fruit were eaten at 
ance. .The zinc comes from your galvanized iron 
drying trays.” The apples from which the sample 
was taken,were pared, cored and bleached by brim- 
stone for fifteen minutes, then aired thoroughly for 
twenty minutes or more before slicing and spread- 
ing on a trays. As soon as spread they 
were subjected to a heat of one hundred and sixty 
degrees to one hun“red and eighty degrees Fahren- 


CANADIAN FARMER, 








With all due respect to the Analyst, we prefer 
to eat our apples without the addition of zinc or 
sulphur, and we advise those who operate evapo- 
rators to discover some means of giving consumers 
the pure, uncontaminated fruit. 


Never allow lumber to lie on the ground—put 
“skids” underit. Ifa tree is cut and allowed to 
lie untrimmed a few weeks the leaves will evapo- 
rate thesap rapidly, and it will “seam” much more 
quickly than if trimmed at once. Sawed or dressed 
lumber covered under water in a running stream 
will have the sap rapidly washed out of it, and be 
hastened in its “seasoning.” Drying lumber in 
the sun and wind, checks, splits and warps it. Un- 
der roof with good ventilation is better. If it must 
be exposed, painting the ends heavily with an oil 
paint will be beneficial, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
snterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. 
No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Ww rite for INVENTOR’S G UIDE. 


Faco:s \EARDOOK 


'Y. Shey ae their latest improved 
Threshers 7 Threshing } ngines, Saw Mills and Saw 
Mill Engines, Horse P: re, Stationary Engines, 
Plain or Automatic, i BOILERS. Address 

__ RUSSE ELL &CO., - MASSILLON, OHIO. 


ARBANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED __ 


size: JX SS TUMP. PULLER 


Practical Stump ~ 
Puller made. Su anywhere inthe U, 8. 
Qn Three Days Tris rial. 


On runners, Work 





























H. Ll BENNETT, 
| Westerville, oO. 





— PORTABLE — 
DRILLING MACHINES, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES, Etc., 

For drilling all kinds of Wells, 

from 10 to 2500 feet deep. Ma- 

chines in 6sizes. Send for de- 

tie, scriptive Catal. and Price List. 

is Star Drilling Machine Co. 
/ AKRON, OHIO. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright ae. en 
Stati 
Portable and Sem. Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Iilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St, New Yor 


=-/SCALES 


Sent ontrial. Freight paid. 
Other sizes proportiona’ 
8 low. Fully arran 











2 TON “TON $3 


OS6000 8 & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 








A MONTE. Agents Wanted. 90bdestsell- . 
= eetiates in the world. lsample Free, 
N. A. MARSH, Detroit, Mich. 





warranted. 
infringements. Feed 
guaranteed best or no sale. 











t variety, and in popular oe, ‘unequalled in 
loadin features, Send for circular, Mention this paper. 
CKFORD & HU FFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 


Beebner’s Patent Level-Tread Hats Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 





Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine, 
Sole owners Level-tread , a 
Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial 
Send for circular. 

___  HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


EN M PI oa E ome) ata 


LATEST I et -4 MACHINES 











e market. 


Catalogue and prices before purchasiog 
any of the following yee Tread and Sweep Powers, 
Threshers, Separators, Cannon Corn Shellers with Cc leaner and 
Bagger, Hand Shellers, different sizes and styles, Feed Cutters 
with and without Crusher, Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Key- 
stune Chilled Plows,Empire light-draft Mowers, Cross-cut W. 
Saws, Vertical Boilers with Engine complete, either on base 
- or ba four-wheel iron truck, from 3 to 15 horse power, 
ESSINGER & SON. Tatamy, Northampton OnyPGe 


PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWERS 






with POSITIVE SPEED. ED REG ULATOR. Sole owners 
of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them on royalty. 
Lightest Running Cleaner ever Invented. Send for 
Free catalogue, which contains useful information. Address 
ELLIS KEYSTONE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Pottstown, Pa., U. 8. A. 


DO YOU WANT A 









Profitable Business? THE GREAT 
on wish to $1 CQRED ‘ ‘ 
7 ere others f: Then oo 


WELL 
DRILL 


WELLS ¢ 


with our famous Well MN 
Machinery. The on 

rfect self-cleaning an Yj 
‘ast-dropping tools imuse, B 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 


__ TIFFIN, On1o. ™ 





THRESHERS 
SAW MILLS 


For Pamphlets 
write to 

THE AULTMAR & 

Tavton ¢ COMPANY, 


 — 


CLOVER 
HULLERS 


MANSFIELD, 0. 


a 4 where ou 
¢ Saw this, 


BEFORE YOu Buy | 
STEAM ENGINE 
BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR R CATALOGUE ano PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


__INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PEERLESS DYES THE BEST. 


Ask your druggist for a Guide 


















Book for Good Coloring with 
PEERLESS DYES. 











Speirs’ Portable Force Pump. Best, Cheapest, durable,well made. Puts Out 








Save Gardens, $, Homes, Trees. ye! saa oe Street Gardens, G Greenhouses, Washes Windows, Wagons, con: 







free posaice mast paces 1 ee in. Se Send 2 ref. 





Baile ‘Boats. W — my te vas tere SAMPL FF‘ to Agents. We. mean itand wontsend lot of 
60 feet. Easily carried as tory to sellt Price 69.005 M LE FR REE io. secets several dollars for outfit. To pans 8 
oe 


Tree, Vine, Plant, Useful Gattle Syringe, 





our name, address, nearest express office, 


2ct stam 
imdhazrmm, Me. 7 ty 











HYNDMAN'S 


Steel Roofing. ©: 








The best in the world! 


YOU CAN LAY IT YOURSELF. 


HYNDMAN & CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ee ee ‘Usiasckicinenlse pageton © MACHINE OF Se) 100 QQ) DRECCMAKERS HAPPY. 


adobe = DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Wm 





one of you has something nice?” 
Tommy —‘* Yes, sir; other 
one is always gon'rone nuff.” 


2 Fe en bi Any Lady Can now Learn fo Out Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
wade NG rep N |. Patented gery No-one using n Chart or Square cas 










































1885-1836 Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Fi th “Jay Gould,” says a financial ; taf 20 Pe Per’ ent. Ee Graceful and Perfect-Fitting aruente, 
ee in Rose , and Bakes the Best ; : Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 

7= editor, is on record as having read in the world, Address for torms | ' Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
sa made $5,000,000 in as many W. A. D2 bays SAKE co... Rl gy he oJ. : — as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 

este chine 
years.” We didn’t know Mr. Gould was so aged. ve pee MoPPNOg (tates SE ae ] 4 1 Free 30 days to test at your own home, 
‘ rcular. 
| THE ONLY PERF LN) oraasS 8a for Mlustrated Cire 
















The man who attempts to flatter you takes you for 6 West 14th Street, New York City, 


SELF-WRINGING MOP EAS 








a fool, and does not always make a mistake. Ratchet device for holding cloth “We WAN Fle we ip. reliable, ond that their 
Every boy, it is said, has his particular bent. This | etenanges wrists. Any lady MQP a Few SPECIAL SALES- 

is especially true of the koy who has just feasted on | ae “Saves labor, time WN Pes frail ea Preteree i for 

green apples. | ee ae —_— tt Address Te LL, isla Me. 







touch water. Heavy ay cloths, our 
own make and patent, wring easier 
and dryer than all others. Agents report 
henomenal sales, one cleared @14.10 
n 2 hours; another sold 180 mops in a 
place of 3000 inhabitants. An arti 
cle of solid merit, Exclusive terri- 4 
tery; excellent terms. We = oo 


| ig You can 
freights. _ Illustrated circulars 


GEO, M. REWELL, 215 Fruaniess Cleveland, O.— oO. q REFURNISH 
EWS’ 98* LYE | a 


Mrs. Arte.—‘‘‘ The Angelus’, I see, has gone to | 
Canada.” Mr. Artlesse.—‘‘Angelus ? I guess I don’t 
know him. What bank was he in?” 


} 

| 

They All Do It.—Young Brindle—‘‘ Pa, can’t I | 
have a flannel shirt like yours?” Mr. Brindle, | 





























(speaking from experience)—‘‘ My son, you may 





NS 
~S 
S 


TAT 





have this after it’s washed.”—Zippincott’s. A 
lave e 8 pape pprncott’s POWD: AND PERFUMED “| the PARLOR, 
b 6s PATENTED.) 7 c 
Baby was trying to dress herself. ‘‘What are you | The strongest and purest Lye 7 : Ne 
trying to do there, little one ? Doesn’t baby see that | made. Will make the best = Secure a Piano or Organi 
she’s putting her stockings on wrong side out?” | perfumed Hard Soap in 20 a] . = \~ 
‘*Yes, that’s coz there’s a hule on t’other side.” minutes without boiling. tis 7 for your growing daugh- \ 
= the best for disinfecting sinks — ¥ 
‘*O, mother,” said a little fellow, who had been | closets, drains, washing bottles, 7 ters, get a handsome din . 
visiting school with his elder brother. ‘I learned | prec er oe ee wjner set or an expensive |W 
lots to-day. I learned that the square of the base A A "G CO. = i =~ 
aud perpendicular of a right-handled triangle is | Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. // gold watch without spend- . 








7/| ing a cent if you choose to | 


equal to the sum of the hippopotamus.” % 
i) do so. We want a special | 


SLARE & ADVENTURES 
C3 S7ANLEYSAERIGN, 


It seems strange that the price of rubber goods 








should have been advanced when the clam crop is so 7] agent in your town, and w 
large. Fried clams will stand as much wear and tear 4 Ae peeees nee a aT aT we —e- — 4 
- acco ) 
- as a piece’of rubber, and when used as car-bumpers adventures THE WH r EP AOL HA Seseeret Z| offer you any of the above > 
ae Se ie = F iin . of STANLEY IVINGSTONE = 

have never failed to giv e satisfaction.—N or. Herald. ise wget t living traveler. Ai in exchange for a little we 

An Indiana paper tells of a girl 17 years of age in bravery, Pully tiuatrated.A AGENT WAN TE he work you can do for us \ 
Mitchell county, that State, who took a kicking SCAMMEL&Co.Box7 059 St. NTS WANTE 7] \Y 

di evenings \\* 





«\ 


\ 


1a 
horse by the hind leg and held him quiet while the : 
blacksmith nailed on the shoe. She has no photo- 3 7 Curtis PustisHinc Co ie 
graphs for sale, and her father doesn’t allow her to Philadelphia Pa, i S 
have any young man hanging around. an 


See SSS 








Charles Lane, BS pein tC —_ mS 
1arles Lane, a Rhode Island man, took his girl [250 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ pt aN Ny) Ty Pit i \\ Pit 7 7 


out fora walk. While going over a bridge he asked RO OT es E E R! hit 
it atonce, A few good 
vit SALE ED men tosel! our goods 
by sample to the 
wholesale and retail trade. e are the largest manufacturers in our 


her to marry him. She refused, and he threw her 
IN LIOUID. NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILY MABE })jj/ 
line. Liberal salary paid. jeer y en Money advanced for 













over and ran away, but she swam to shore and had THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 
the fun of seeing him go to state prison for a year. 


ait 3 2 w advertising, etc. For terms ad. Ce entennial Mfg. Co., Chi 
Moral: Girls should learn to swim.—Free Press. in eer tenella Anim tn D a ©: Co.. Seaee 
n= CHIT: as 
‘Do you think, young man,” he said, ‘‘ that you e BEST Self Inking Pen& Pencil stamp any nameon in Rubber10e. club 


of § 4 $1. For marking every thing. Franklia Ptg. Co,NewHaven,Ct, 

















will be able to take care of my daughter, Flora, in The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME Plush Floral Silk Fringe cards, @ 

the style to which she has always been accustomed ?” TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. or 7B panes alvam verses £0, Initial 

‘*T think so, sir,” answered the young man confi- Detisioes aad soe: ; Handkerchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & o. 
= A gen 7 

dently. ‘‘ She refused to go to the picnic with me SiR FO DIES Se ciate — of aengie oe Tan tioconat pos 







_ rand 10 centsin silve for postage, ete 

I will mail you one of these Solid Rolled 
Gold Finger } ings and my large Illustrated 
Catalogue of Rings, Emblems and Novelties, 
for Agen’s to sell. $1.00 an hour ean easily be 
made selling these roods. Address at onceto 


CHAS. B. MARSHALL, Lockport, B. Y. 


last week because she said she had nothing to wear.” c.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


: P F MONT be mad 
An old marriage notice: ‘‘In Boston, April, 1821, $75. ind to $250. = et. ee 4 “Persons pre- 


y illi i 5 Tillie ferred ‘who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
by the Rev. William Sabine, Joseph Willicutt to the business, Spare moments may be profitably employed 







































































Miss Susan Whitmarsh, after a tedious courtship of also. A few vacancies in towne, and | cies. tiated. ¥ . — = 
: M ; == = 
thirteen days and but thirty-five days after the death oe ee yr rac ee a — "1 
; e 
of his former wife. ‘‘ The best way, it seems, a deep ~ IVIANAGERS of our business. Advertise, distribute H 
= rigg hel ' 
sorrow to smother. For the loss of a wife is—to D4 a agg erage om hog a2ees 960 te e285 per } 
many another.’” pected, also your preference for home work ortraveling. SLOAN With our Improved Elastic’ Truss worn with ease night and 
& CO., Manufacturers, 294 George Street, Cincinnati, Ohio = | day. Retains reptine ender the maseees enereiog I 
—_ CLEAR $10 DAILY ‘selling *Victorie Prosector’” and strain. Send for pamphlet MPROVED ELastTico Truss Co 

“ADVERTISEMENTS. LADY AGENTS TE ettes 6 lien. See te, #22 and 824 Broadway, Cor. 12th St., New York. 











When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his cardin the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 


interest to do #0, as our readers ¢ are e served with the best, 

















U P | The fertile Sun River Valley of 
Northern Montana is to be opened by a 
Railway from Great Falls to the Sweet 
THE Grass Hills, |For Maps, Guide Books, 
| WHITNEY 
SUN. U N. "GREAT ‘NORTHERN RY.,, St. 
| Paul, Minn, 


outa 5 Garden city, MISSOULA, 

pron my b and A gece 

cultural lands, ee ee ete. Se ileeal 1 

— » 8 beautify) book sent free ¢ upor coo 
cation ELL, COOK & 

ical Estate and Financial Agents, MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


Persons desiring authorita- 
tive information concerning 

a _ : een mines or 
f Montana, 


its resources an vantages, mwith industrial and labor 

ees, can receive, postage hg 5 pamphlets, mere 
or answer to specia’ an inquiries, i, Helens, Mont 

‘ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Helena, Mon 





Beautifully illustrated; printed on 
the best of paper ; best writers and 4 
artists in the world. 
The Journal contains 36 pages, and is 
more interesting to the ladies than 
any magazine published. 


HIS Corset is made of the best American 
Jean, of fine style and finish, and is Self 
Opening. Pull the cord and the Corsetis youn 
tened. No Corset equal to it. Sizes 18 to 
Send one dollar and we will send you “ 
Journal for one year, and one of these very 
beautiful and desirable Corsets, post paid, at 
once. State size wanted. Address, 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co. 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 





























tana. 


FRUIT AND POULTRY FARMS. 

100 TIvPsAQRE ERACTS GOUR LAST YEAR. 
_Send for r circular. R. J. B YENES Hemmonton, N. 

‘ Sh 25 Plash Floral Cards, 875 Pictures, Verses ~~ 


and Games,1 ~—_ 1 Album,, t Pencil and Book ef * 
Oe. Tuttle Bros,, North Haven, Ct, 













































a nee reeset 
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ODD MEN TION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 
PPPPPP DLA NNN 
Give me a clean cloth, though my table may be 
poor ; a neat room or a spreading tree ; bread and 
butter, berries and cream; wife and children to 
share my good fortune ; and I am sorry for kings! 
—JOHN M. STAHL. 


Use black mosquito netting in preference to 
other colors. 

The model farmer uses short whiffletrees when 
cultivating large corn. 

Virginia creeper and poison ivy look some- 
what alike, but the former has “ five-finge red 
leaves, and the latter “‘ three-fingered.’ 

Flies are scavengers, and there is little use for 
them where there is nothing to scav enge. Neat- 
ness is better than “sticky paper.” JOHN, 


The horse witha wild cherry limb tonibble and 
a teaspoonful of wood-ashes on his feed twice a 
week has the best condition powders. J. M.S. 


[{f you use condition powders for poultry or 
cattle, I. 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston, make one of 
the best—the Sheridan, known and sold every- 
where. 


The barn of Woodward & Jaques, illustrated 
in the F. J. of June, was struck by lightning and 
burned the first week in June. The stock was 
saved. The loss is fully $6,000. Insured. 

That stream of amber from Jones’ manure 
heaps takes out of his pocket during the year 
more than the tax collector gets. Perhaps that is 
why Jones grumbles so much about the taxes. 


Encourage the little * screech owl” to harbor 
about the barns, He isa faithful friend. JoHN. 

Perhaps so, John, but if the boys have pig- 
eons they bad better shoot him or shoot the 
pigeons. 


E. S. & F. Bateman still do business at the old 
stand, but the old name of Spring Mills has been 
changed to Grenrloch, N. J., where they con- 
tinue to make the popular Iron Age Cultivators 


and other tools. 
= 


Don't let your wife carry the big end of the 
log. Think of all the little ways you can heip 
her, and don’t let her kill herself with old-fash- 
ioned tools and utensils, while you ride that 
new reaper and binder. 

Many a little boy is rejoiced and uplifted by 
being told that he was a real help to his papa or 
his mamma. Manyan unruiy scholar has been 
tamed and won by being put in the light of a 
heiper to his teacher.—Sunday School Times. 

When we get our Experimental Farm we shail 
not use that instrument of torture, the overdraw 
check rein on the horses, Should we have a vicious 
old gander whose beauty we wish to spoil in order 
to subdue his overbearing spirit, the check will be 





used onhim. The hired man that does not treat the 
animals kindly must go and not stand on the order 
of his going. In the meanwhile we want all of our 
subscribers to send ® cents to George T. Angell, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., for a copy of a book 
called ** Black Beauty” and read tt carefully. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 


you read his card in the Farm Jqurnal. We believe it is to 
your tnterest to do 80, 80, a8 our readers a are re served with the best. 














TRON CHIMNEY CAPS ! 


Just what you need. Send for prices. J. MAYNE, +» Oneonta, N.Y Y. 


FOR SALE or EXCHANCE 


ve 1800 ACRES OF GOOD TRUCKING 
AND FARMING LLAND that I will sell = farms of 
any size. This land lies in Norfolk Co., Va., 12 miles by 
good roads to the city of porte. 36 miles he : Southern 
& Norfolk Railroad,2' miles from Great Bridge Landing. 
2 a and Schools in 2 miles. Millions of feet of Pine, 
lar, Beach and Gum; about 8000 Pine Piles from 36 to 
toot ‘long. Thousands of cords of wood. Steamers and 
aie daily to Richmond, Balto., Phila., New York, Boston, 
Providence ; one 12 hours ron to New York city by rail— 
J eraine daily or information, address, 
° oF BOUGG, 196 Park Av Cx East Norfolk. Va. 
Ref! ‘™ Gillett. W. B. Rogers, A. 8. Martin, Norfolk. Va. 


Lis DS THEM ALL for Ease & Rapid Work 
in enya we Loose or Bundled Straw. Bands 
hooked with closed 
oors while horse is 
pope rating ress. 

Bales of 200Ibs. made 


d in general 
use within 8 miles of 








; we meee than any other horse 
: power —— Patent- 
ed ona man’frd by D. B. HENDRIckKs, Kingston, N.Y. 








‘ 
| 














| Pench Trees, Lead ~¥ Kinds grown from nataral seed. 
_Reliable agents Wanted. J.A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa, 


100,000 Strawberry PLANTS, ‘ticde: “lower than 

ever before. 50,000 lume, Boston Market, — ryt 

and Golden Self Blanching Celery, 30c. per 100 by mail; Del. 
e 


per lu byexp. CALEB BOG Gs, Cheswold, D 


SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE 
CELERY. TOMATO, EGG AND PEPPER 
in lots to suit pure hasera, by the single hundred, singile thou- 


sand or hundred thousand. D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 SOUTH 6TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers & Capitalists. 
NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


GRAIN THRESHER 


ENew Peerles AND SEPARATOR 


Is the best on the market. Patented in the U. 8. & Canada. 
Canadian patent for sale or let out on the basis of a Royalty. 
Write for full particulars, etc., etc.,to 
LANDIS & HAVERSTICK, 


THE SPANGLER 
GRAIN DRILL 


THE BEST rn THE MARKET 
Has advantages not found in any 
other drill. Also the Spangler 
Broadcast, and ether Row Fertilizer Distributors, Corn 
Planters, Corn Shell rh t~ and Fodder Cutters, Land 
Rollers, etc., etc. Se r Free Lilustrated Catalogue. 
THE SPANGL ER WE'G CO., York, Pa. 
SAMPLE HAR- 
ROW FREE to 
One Rereon at each 
P. O. ye them away 
during . and August, 
as a premium to introduce 
our goods. Send 10 cts. 
for full information 
UNION MACHINE co., 
Machinery De sartment, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















R AND BELT Pow 
ALL STEEL 








DEDERICK’S BALING PRESSES 










or to all others 
in power, ca 
pacity and {lett 
durability, for 


and durable. 
We make a 
ful) line of 
















4 Address for circulars and location 
of agents, P. Ke DEDERIOK & 00. 
52 Dederick's Works, ALBANY, N.Y, 




















For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, 


AND FRUIT JELLIES. 


Corrugated pan over firebox, doubling 
boiling capatity. Small interchange- _ 
able syrup pene (connected by si- AA 
phons), easily handled for cleans- 

ing and pr oe , anda Perfect 
Automatic tegulator. 
The Champion is as great 
an improvement over the 
Oook Pan as the latter 





was over the oldiron ket- Cata. 
tle, hung on a fence rail. logues 
Thec. H. CRIMM dy Free. 
MFC.CO. Mention 
_ HUDSON. Ohio. eee. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE 
ONE IN THE 





sen? FOR CIRCULARS. 


PRUYN POTATO DIGGER COMPANY; 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 





+LIVE + AGENTS + WANTED.* 


the clothes. 


sen 





{ Address, 


Mrs, Van Der Wash,—“‘ Why! look! Mrs. THE 
Smith's children out for a alk and Ray | 
11 o'clock, and wash-day! Has she a 
washerwoman ? 

Mrs. Rub- all-day, —* No, she has one of 
those splendid Perfect washing machines.” 





cal device, by which they can be rubbed separately. 
giving perfect satisfaction. We guarantee the machine to do the work as repre- 
ted. 


KAIN PERFECT WASHING MACHINE CO. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


THE KAIN PERFECT WASHER 


is the best in the market. 
hour, as clean as it can be done by hand and with one-third less wear and tear to 
The washing of wristbands, neckbands, etc., is aided by a mechani- 


With ita person can wash from 75 to 100 pieces an 


We have thousands in use, 


First Premiums taken at Mt. Holly, 
Moorestown and Woodstown Fairs. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY & CITY. 


BIC PROFIT. 











—_ ” THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO., 


’ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of CRAIN DRI LLs, 
CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS 


fly, CARRIERS gad, FORKS. #8; 
Farmers, see our local Agent, or 2 
vite us for catalogue and prices. 

















The Only machine that received an award on both Horse-nower and Thresher and Cleaner, atthe Centennta) Exhibition ; was 
awarded the two last Cold Medals given by the New York State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and la 


the Only Thresher selected from the vast 


number bailt in the United States, for illustration and description in “Appleton’s Cyclopedia 


of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting itas the standard machine of this Sado best. It 


ae yn no oe eent free. os 
preserving Rye-thre 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie 
hers, Plovershullers. Rodderoutterss Feedemilis, 


Fanningemilio and Sawemachines} all of the best 
riess Horse-Powers are the most economical an pest ands bullt for the 


reach Enel age-cutters and Cotton-gins, and for genera 





rm and plantation uses, 


























